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In Brief 



News of Midwest Floods, 1993/94 World Grain Trade Outlook, 
Asian Markets, and Labeling of Organic Foods 
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Commodity Overview 

Crop projections revised: On July 12, 
USDA revised ils June projection of 
1993/94 com producuon downward by 
650 million bushels (8 percent), reflect- 
ing severe fioodtng and excess moisture 
in the Midwest. The soybean projection 
was pushed down by 70 million bushels 
(3 percent) from the June projection. 
Crop losses from adverse weather are 
concentrated in Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Continued heavy rains 
and flooding since the July assessment 
will be taken into account In a survey of 
crop production prospects to be released 
on August 11. 

Damage to crops in the flooded areas in- 
dicated in the iniliai assessment is ex- 
pected to have minimal impact on food 
prices in the US. overall, although in- 
creases in distribution costs and regional 
prices are expected in flooded areas. 

Agricultural Economy 

Ag surplus to strengthen: The positive 
trade balance for U.S. agriculture is pro- 
jected to grow even larger by the end of 
the decade. Despite the current stagna- 
tion in U.S. exports that has come with 
the slowdown in the world economy, the 
outlook is for economic growth to pick 
up abroad and trade liberalization to con- 
tinue generating export opportunities. 

The U.S. has maintained an agricultural 
trade surplus ofabout Sift billion over 
the last 5 years, as exports of grains re- 
bounded from mid- !980's levels and ex- 
ports of fruits, vegetables, and other 
high-value products expanded dramati- 
cally. Bulk products like grains and soy- 
beans have accounted for the largest 
portion of the total U.S, farm trade sur- 
plus during this period- But the growing 
US. trade in high-value products (HVP), 
despite deficits with some major HVP 
suppliers, contributed more than bulk 
products to the $13-billion leap in the ag- 
ricultural trade suiplus since 1986. 




Commodity Spotligtit 

Grain trade shrinks: The 1993/94 out- 
look for world trade in wheat and coarse 
grains is for a drop of nearly 10 million 
tons from 1993/93 to 190 million, with 
wheat trade declining slightly and coarse 
grains dropping sharply. U.S. grain ex- 
ports are projected id mirror this pat- 
tern — down 10 million tons, to 79.3 
million. Inihc world wheat mat^ei,conri- 
peiiiors' large exportable supplies^ and 
weaker import demand, are projected to 
account for the decline in US. exports. 
For coarse grains, shrinking import de- 
mand for com will be the key factor re- 
ducing U.S. exports. 

Environment & Resources 

Air pollution inform areas: Evidence 
that air pollution is damaging lo agricul- 
tural crops has been mounting for several 
decades. Results from new air pollution 
indexes indicate that while many regions 
have seen dramatic improvements in 
overall air quality in the I980's, some 
still experience high levels of certain pol- 
lutants. These indexes, combined with 
county-kvcl farm data from the 1987 
Census of Agriculture, show that pollu- 
tion is still heavy in some farm areas. 



Food & Marketing 

Certified organic?: Development of 
regulations to implement the Organic 
Foods Production Act is underway. 
Passed by Congress in 1990, the act calls 
for national standards to define organic 
food. USDA. using recommendations 
from a 1 4-mcmbcr National Organic 
Standards Board (NOSB), is charged 
with developing uniform standards for 
incorporation into the regulations. 

The organic food industry, which had 
lobbied for passage of the act, has been 
instrumental in helping the board de- 
velc^its rccommendatk)ns. Among the 
issues stilt unresolved: labeling policy 
for products with less than 95-percent 
certtfied organic ingredients^ livestock 
medications, and a national list of prohib- 
ited natural inputs and allowed synthetic 
materials in production and processing. 

World Agriculture & Trade 

Asian markets expanding: Strong 
growth in Asian demand for major U.S. 
agricultural products is projected to con- 
tinue through the 1990's, driven by the 
strong performance of Asians varied 
economies. Asia became the largest re* 
gional market for U.S. agricultural ex* 
ports during the 1980's, and is expected 
to continue in that role during the decade 
ahead. 

Demand by Jsg)an and the industrializing 
East Asian markets, which account for 
most Asian farm imports, will continue 
to shift away from bulk commodities and 
toward processed products. The develop- 
ing economies of Southeast and South 
Asia are expected to show the fastest 
growth in farm imports, primarily of bulk 
commodities, China, which is expected 
to increase wheat imports and reduce ex- 
ports of com and soybeans, also cr&ates 
the most questions in the projection, be- 
cause of uncertainty about the Impacts of 
its future economic reform. 
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Wnars Behind 
The U.S. Ag 
Trade Surplus 



Exports have long been a cnicial 
factor in ihc economic vitality of 
U.S. agriculture. In some years, 
export markets absorbed more than 20 
percent of all agnctilttiral production, and 
more than half of U.S. bulk commodities 
such as wheal, cotton, and soybeans. 

Agriculture's trade surplus climbed 
sharply after fiscal 1986, helping allevi- 
ate financial stress in some tiaditjofially 
expon-dcpcndent agricultural sectors and 
opening new opportunities in other, non- 
tiaditjonal sectors. Grain trade saw the 
largest gabi in Its suiplus, but high-vaJue 
products (HVP) trade moved from deficit 
to a smaJI surplus, and the deficit for 
tropical products declined. 

Traditionally, the health of the nonagri- 
cultural sectors of the U.S. economy has 
been less dependent on trade. But export- 
ing and importing are playing an increas- 
ingly important role in these sectors as 
well. Between 1986 and 1992, burgeon- 
ing exports and slowing imports nar- 
rowed the U.S. trade deficit (excluding 
agriculture) from $160 billion to $92 bil- 
lion. As a result, trade was the major 
source of growth in the U.S. economy 



from the mid-19S0*s undl 1992, and in 
the long run, trade is expected to remain 
a source of expansion for U.S. agricul- 
ture and the rest of the economy. 

Recently, however, both U.S. agricultural 
and nonagri cultural trade have lost some 
of their momentum. The change has 
been most pronounced io the nonagricul- 
tural sectors, where the trade deficit wid- 
ened by $20 billion during the first 7 
months of fiscal 1993. 

Agriculture still maintains its trade sur- 
plus — which it has enjoyed for more than 
30 years — but the surplus has stalled at 
an>und$18bilUonsincc fiscal 1989. In 
the longer term, the surplus is expected 
to move up again. But during fiscal 1993 
it is expected to fall shghtly, from $18.1 
billion to $17.5 billion. 



Trade Trends in 
Products & Regions 

In agriculuiraJ trade, in contrast with the 
nonagricultural sectors, exports are far 
more significant than imports in deter- 
mining the trade balance. Enport growth 
drove the farm trade surplus to a record 
$27 billion at the beginning of the 



1980's, and fiilling exports accounted fa 
most of the decline to $5 billion in 1986, 
and the subsequent rebound. Exports 
have largely stagnated since 1989 — gen- 
erally ranging from $40 to $42 billion — 
while imports have risen slightly. The 
net result has been a trade surplus of 
about $18 billion over the last 5 years. 

Grains and grain products earn the larg- 
est trade surplus of any U.S. farm {Hod- 
uct category, averaging about $13 billion 
during the past 5 years. They account for 
much of the surplus in bulk products and 
most of the change in the surplus. Much 
of the rebound in thcU^S. farm trade sur- 
plus after 1985 resulted from grain ex- 
ports responding to lower loan rates, and 
increased use of the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) and other programs. 

The U.S. markets accountir^ for much of 
the change in surplus since 1986 have 
been Japan and the former Soviet Union 
(FSU), which are typically the major 
U.S. markets for grain. U.S. grain and 
other agricultural imports from these two 
markets are insignificant. For j£4>an, this 
is in marked contrast to the two-way 
trade in nonagricultural products and the 
persistent $50-billion U.S. deficit in total 
trade. As the U.S. regained competitive- 
ness in world grain markets after 1986, 



Fruits, Vegetables, and Meat Move from Deficit to Surplus 
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its farm surplus wiih Japan rose &om SS 
billion to S8 billion expected in fiscal 
1993, despite little chamgc in the nonagri- 
cultural trade balance. In the same pe- 
riod, die surplus of agricultural trade 
widi the FSU rose from $500 million to 
nearly $2 billion. 

These gains could stall over the next few 
years. Economic restructuring in the 
FSU has led to a draniaiic contraction of 
the economy and a reduction in livestock 
numbers. TTie downturn of Japan's econ- 
omy has cut its nonagricultural imports 
from the U,S, and slowed growth in its 
imporLsoffniits, vegetables, and other 
hi^-valuc products (HVP), and the over- 
all U.S. trade deficit with Japan is rising 
this year, 

A slowdown in economic growth has 
also helped erode the U.S, uade position 
with Europe, The European Community 
(EC) has been the second-largest surplus 
maiicet for U,S, fann commodities in re^ 
cent years, but the surplus has stabilized 
at $2.S billion since 1986. In contrast^ 
one of the largest sources of improve- 
ment in nonagricultural trade has been a 
$35-billion shift in trade with the EC-12 
from deficit to substantial surplus. The 
agricultural-nonagricultural trade posi- 
tion with the EC is nearly the reverse of 
the trade relationship with Japan, 

The difference is due to Europe's greater 
income elasticity for nonagricultural im- 
ports and its greater potential for agricul* 
tural production, aided by the EC*s 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), 
The CAP ensured that despite the recov- 
ery of U5. competitiveness in global 
markets, grain exports to the EC did not 
rebound. Mosiof the gain in exports to 
die EC since 1 986 has come in HVP, and 
has been largely offset by parallel in- 
creases in HVP imports from die EC, 

With a suengdiening of the U.S. dollar 
against European currencies this year, 
and recession in Germany, France, and 
Italy, overall U.S, uade with Europe can 
be expected to lose some momentum. 
While increased soybean exports to 
Europe arc boosting the 1993 U.S. agri- 
cultural trade surplus with the EC, die 
nonagricultural surplus has weakened 
by several billion dollars in the last few 
months. 



Tropical Product Trade 
Largest Deficit 

In addition to markets like Japan and the 
fomcr USSR which provide virtually no 
agricultural imports to the U.S,, and mar- 
kets such as tl^ EC where trade is in 
bodi directions, the U,S. maintains large 
trade deficits with some regions of die 
world. 

The highest U.S. agricultural trade defi- 
cits in 1992 were with South America at 
$2.6 billion, Oceania (mainly Australia 
and New Zealand) at $L6 billion, Cenu-al 
America at S909 million, and Southeast 
Asia at S844 million, Latin American 
countries accounted for 7 of the lOhigh- 
est trade deficits, and Brazil is the peren- 
nial leading deficit parmer. 

The commodity group with the largest 
deficit is tropical products, such as coffee 
and cocoa. The U.S. agricultural uade 
deficits are typically with trading part- 
ners that export tropical products. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which export 
primarily becftoU^U.S., are the major 
exceptions. 

Coffee was the highest valued single 
farm commodity imported into the U.S.. 
before being surpassedby beef in 199L 
Cocoa has usually been the third or 
fourth highest On average, coffee and 
cocoa have accounted for 24 percent of 
the value of all agricultural imports since 
1976. and 65 percent of the value of im- 
ports not competing with U.S. produc- 
tion. In 1986, such noncompetitive 
imports reached a record-high value of 
$7,8 billion. 

Trade in coffee and cocoa is the principal 
reason the U,S. regularly has an agricul- 
tural deficit with Brazil of over $1 billion 
a year. The US. agricultural trade deficit 
with Brazil peaked at $1,9 billion in 
1985, dipped to $1,2 billion in 1992, and 
will likely fall slighdy in fiscal 1993. 
Brazil has alternated as first or second 
leading supplier of coffee and cocoa to 
thcU.S, On average, coffee accounted 
for 40 percent of Brazil's export value lo 
die U.S. from 1976 to 1992. 



Since 1986, coffee and cocoa prices have 
fallen sharply, driving down the value of 
noncompetitive imports. Spot prices for 
coffee averaged $4,380 per ton in 1986, 
and the average for cocoa was S2,020 per 
ton. In fiscal 1992, average prices had 
dipped to $1,106 per ton for coffee and 
$1,103 for cocoa. That year, record vol- 
umes of coffee and cocoa were imported 
into the U,S., but lower prices have 
uimmed die value of tropical product im- 
ports as well as the deficit in tropical 
products. In fiscal 1986, the U,S. had a 
$6.6-billion deficit in tropical products, 
but by 1992 it had shrunk to Ml billion. 

Brazifs surplus position with the U.S. 
has weakened somewhat with the sus- 
tained weakness in coffee and cocoa 
prices, but this is somewhat offset by Bra- 
zil's domination of U.S. orange juice im- 
ports arxl a considerable increase in 
unmanufactured tobacco exports in 1993. 
Southeast Asia and Central America 
have also seen their surpluses with the 
U.S. shrink in recent years, due in part to 
weakness in prices of tropical products. 

HVP Trade Growing 
In Both Directions 

In contrast with U.S, grain trade, which 
is virtually confined to exports, and tropi- 
cal products, largely limited to imports, a 
wide array of HVP's arc both exported 
and imported. Trerxls have generally 
been favorable for U.S. HVP trade, and 
just as HVP exports have risen to surpass 
exports of bulk products, they have also 
surpassed HVP imports. Despite grow- 
ing deficits with some major HVP suppli- 
ers between 1986 and 1992, HVP trade 
contributed more ID the $13-billion agri- 
cultural trade balance turnaround dian 
did bulk products. 

Although imports of fresh fruits and 
vegetables have been rising as U,S. diets 
diversify and winter consumption grows, 
exports have grown faster. The balance 
of trade in fruits, nuts, and vegetables has 
moved from deficit to surplus. Similarly, 
growing exports of meat have overtaken 
imports, transfcHming die deficit into a 
surplus. 
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U.S, Exports of Corn, Beef, and Soybeans Build Ag Trade Surplus with Japan 
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The iwo-way naiurc of HVP trade is 
highUghtcd by becfand fruit trade. With 
U,S. beef imports steadily rising since 
the mid-I980*s. the agHcuJtural deficit 
with Australia and New Zealand grew 
from $1,2 to SI,8 billion between 1986 
and 1993. But at the same time. U.S. 



beef exports expanded more rapidly in Ja- 
pan, Canada, Korea, arnl Mexico, and 
beef exports exceeded beef imports for 
the first lime in 1992. 

Similarly, rising fniil imports led to an 
expanded trade deficit with Chile. U,S. 



fniii imports from Chile skyrocketed af- 
ter 1985, and a U,S, agricultural trade sur- 
plus with Chile was rapidly transformed 
into a S400-miUion deficit Chile was 
the \BTgcsi U-S. supplier of imported 
grapes, peaches, pears, and plums 
in 1992, supplying 34 percent of all 
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imported fresh fruit Increased U.S. com- 
pcdtivcness drove U.S, fruii exports 
steadily higher after 1985, and Ihe deficit 
in fruit trade shrank from Sl,l billion in 
1986 to an estimated $500 million in 
1993. 

Between 1986 and 1992, favorable 
changes in exchange rates, suong eco- 
nomic growth overseas, and trade liberali- 
zaticHi in key markets such as Japan, 
Canada, and Mexico assurr^d soaring 
HVP exports. A key question is whether 
the upswing can be sustained^ and what 
the Tuturc holds for inlcmational eco- 
nomic trends and the international trade- 
picture for HVP's as well as other 
sectors. 

Short-Term Outlook 
Stable 

Recent developments in the world econ- 
omy have dampened the ouilook for U,S. 
trade in the short term. In 1992, the U.S. 
GDP growth rate surpassed growth in the 
rest of the industrialized world for the 
firsttime since 1987, Late in 1992, the 
U.S, dollar began gaining strength 
against European currencies. Bucking 
the general upward trend for less devel- 
oped counuies» Mexico's GDP growth 
has decelerated recently, and the govern- 
ment has temporarily imposed new tar- 
iffs on livestock products. Since 1988, 
Japan has been liberalizing its beef im- 
port regime in line with the U.S.-Japan 
Beef and Citrus Agreement. The last 
step* agreed to in 1988, was completed 
this year. 

These factors suggest that the rapid gains 
the U*S, achieved in exports of lx)th farm 
products and other products arc likely to 
slow. On the other hand, imports of lx)th 
arc likely to continue to grow as the U.S, 
economy expands and consumers diver- 
sify their diets and demand off-season 
produce. The U,S. trade balance for non- 
agricultural products is likely to weaken 
under these ciicumstances, and the agri- 
cultural trade surplus is likely to show lit- 
tle improvement But in the longer term, 
improvement is likely for both. 



Slow Improvement 
In the Long Run 

In the long run, the dollar is expected to 
stabilize, in contrast to its recent strength, 
and the U,S. is expected to experience 
slower economic growth than other coun- 
tries. As a result, exports will grow. 
While imports are likely to continue 
growing as economies become more in- 
terdependent and production moves to its 
most advantageous locations, agricultural 
exports arc likely to grow more rapidly 
than imports. 

Over the past 30 years, HVP exports 
have tended to parallel U.S. gains and 
losses in nonagriculturaJ exports. The 
broad consensus on the long-run outlook 
indicates a favorable nonagricultural bal- 
ance, which suggests a positive outlook 
for HVP trade. 

Assuming a continuation of the lofig- 
term trends in prices and U.S. oonsump- 
tk)n, a significantly increased deficit in 
tropical products is not likely. For bulk 
agricultiiral products, exports arc ex- 
pected to increase, although uncertainties 
cloud the long-term outlook, partly be- 
cause of the possibility of a GATT 
accord, and partly because of develop- 
ments in the counuies of the former East- 
cm Bloc. World uade in most bulk 
products is likely to expand more quickly 
in future years than in the 1980*s. Btit 
the high growth rates of the 1970's,wiih 
burgeoning trade demand from both de- 
velopir^ (LDC) and centrally planned 
countries, arc not expected to be re- 
peated. 

As the LDC's emerge from the debt con- 
straints of the last decade, the formerly 
centrally planned countries are restructur- 
ing. Rather than a rcsurging demand for 
imports, increases in exports &om the for- 
mer Soviet Union and Eastern Europe are 
likely. On the other hand, China, one of 
the fastest growing economies in the 
world, has a vast head sum in restructur- 
ing and could see greater growth in im- 
ports than exports. 



As world bulk trade grows in the coming 
years, the U.S, can be expected at least to 
retain its current maiket share. CAP re- 
form in the EC, a favorable U.S, ex- 
change rate, continued favorable 
domestic policies in the U.S., and contin- 
ued progress in trade liberalization — 
bilateral as well as multilateral — all 
suggest that the U.S. share could rise. 
Assuming stability in prices, bulk ex- 
ports — and the overall U.S. agricultural 
trade surplus as well— should grow in 
the long rxin. 

[Stephen MacDonaldand Joel Greene 
(202) 219-0822} BS 



Field Crops 
Overview 



Recent flooding and excess moisture in 
the western Com Bell have contributed 
10 lower US. corn and soybean output 
projections for 1993. Projected 1993/94 
ending stocks for both crops are ex- 
pected to be considerably tighter than ex- 
pected last month, and price projections 
have been revised upward. With lower 
acreage projected for rice, stocks are 
also expected to be lighter than last 
month's projections, while wheat and 
cotton stock forecasts have been revised 
upward. 

In the world mark£t, 1993/94 trade f^os- 
pectsfor rice and soybeans, like those 
for wheat and corn, decline as imports 
stagnate or slide, (See article on the 
1993/94 global grain outlook.) Cotton 
trade, however, is anticipated to expand 
as improved world economic growth 
raises textile use. 

Domestic Outlook— July 
Projections for 1993/94 

Corn Production 
Revised Downward 

Com output in 1993 is projected down 
considerably from last year's record, and 
below the June projection. Planted area 
is down ftom last year due largely to the 
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higher AKP» while flooding, excess mois- 
ture, and latcr^than-nomial planiing in 
the western Com Belt ihis season have 
increased expected abandonment and 
reduced yield prospects. With lotai sup- 
plies projected id fall by more than 
total use, ending stocks are forecast 
down markedly from canyin. The sea- 
son-avcrage price in 1993W is projected 
well above ihis year's leveL 

• Com production in 1993, projected 
at 7.85 billion bushels, is down 17 
percent from last year's record. 
Based on June planting intentions 
andalower-than-normal ratio of har- 
vested to planted acreage, harvested 



area is projected down 5.6 million 
acnes from last year. The projected 
yield, adjusted down due to adverse 
weather, is more than 13 bushels per 
acre below last year's record. 

Total use is projected down shghtly 
in 1993/94, at 8.35 billion bushels. 
FSl use is expected up, largely due 
to greater use of cihanol in gasoline 
blends. Also, feed and residual use 
is expected to be higher as livestock 
production continues to expand. 
However, lower world coarse grain 
demand, especially in southern 
Africa, is dampening the export out- 
look. 



U.S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 
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• Ending Stocks in 1993W are pro- 
jected at 1.6 billion bushels, down 
23 percent firom expected carryin. 
The season-average price is forecast 
in the range of $2-$240 per bushel 
for 1 993/94, above ihis year's $2.05- 
$2.10. 

Crop ratings as of July 18 were generally 
fair to goodi and tended to be relatively 
high in ihe eastern Cbm Belt and the Cen- 
tral iind Southern Plains. Crop progress is 
well behind schedule in the Corn Belt 
due to cooler-than-normal temperatures 
and moist conditions throughout much of 
the area. 

• Nationally. 49 percent of the com 
crop rated good or excellent ax of 
July 18, 35pcrccnirated ^land 16 
percent rated poor or very poor. E^ut 
excess moisture in die western C6m 
Belt resulted in relatively poorer rat- 
ings in that area, with the worst con- 
ditions reported in Minnesota, where 
58 percent of the crop raied poor or 
very poor, and only 6 percent rated 
good or excellent. Ratings were also 
relatively low in the Southeast, 
where dryness has been a severe 
problem. 

• Com development was reported well 
behindnomialasof July 18, with 14 
percent silking nationally, behind 
the 5-ycar average of 38 percent. In 
Iowa, 1 percent of the com crop was 
silking as of July 18, compared with 
a5-yearaverage of 31 percent; in Il- 
linois, 21 percent was silking, com- 
pared with a 64-pcrcent average. 

Smaller Soybean Crop 
To Boost Prices 

Expected 1993 soybean production is 
down from the June projection, and well 
below the large crop realized last year. 
July projections for both planted and har- 
vested area have been revised to reflect 
excessive moisture and Hooding in the 
upper Midwest. Likewise, yields have 
been revised to reflect late plantings and 
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hioooing in Midwest: ine impacTS Assessed 



Flooding and exctss moisture in the 
Midwest have led to losses that arc con- 
centrated in seven states: [llitKfis, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. Iowa is 
having its wcnest year since records be- 
gan in 1873» while other states have 
also been afloctcd by excess moisture. 
June iBinfall in much of the western 
Com Belt was more than 200 percent 
of normal, with many locatiiies exceed- 
ing 10 inches for the month. During 
Jttly 1-12, rainfall continued to exceed 
200pcix:cnt of normal, and in some 
arcas« over 700 pcrcenL 

Because of these extraordfnar>' weather 
conditions in the upper Mississippi and 
lower Missoud Valleys, national acre- 
age estimates reported on June 30 in 
the Acreage report of USDA's Na- 
tional Agricultural Statistics Service 
(NASS) have been adjusted downward 
for com and soybeans. The adjust- 
ments reported In the JtJy 12 World 
Agricultural Supply and Demand Esii- 
mates {WASDE) reflect prevented 
planting and abandonment likely to re- 
sult from excessive rainfall in some ar- 
eas between mid-June and early July, 

USDA*s July 12 supply imd demand es- 
timates for field crops pnjvide a rough 
indicator of the magnitude of losses for 
com and soybeans. The 1993W U.S. 
com output projection for July is 650 
million bushels (8 percent) less than 
projected in May and June, and the 
_ midpoint of the 1993/W farm price 
' Forecast for com is $220 per bushel, 
up from the June midpoint projection 
ofS2.05. For soybeans, 1993W pro- 
duction is expected down 70 million 
bushels (3 pen:enO from the June pro- 
jection, and the season average price is 
pegged at S6.38 per bushel, up from 
the June projection of S5-85- 

The com and soybean yield projections 
reported July 12 reflect time series 
analysis and judgment, as in May and 
June, supplemented with qualitative in- 
formation on the probable ioipact of 
weather through July IZ The first 
survey-based forecasts of area, yield, 
and production for com and soybeans 
well as for cotton and rice) as 
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reported by NASS,willappear in the 
August 1 1 issues of WASDE and Crop 
Produciion — and in the September 
issue ofAO. The information for the 
August issues is normally based on a 
N ASS survey of a subsample of the 
famicrs contacted for the June Acreage 
report. Because of the extiaordinary 
weather conditions, a larger subsample 
of farmers than usual was contacted for 
the Aogust reports. 

Little Change in 
Food Price Outlook 



The reduction in crop production in 
the upper Midwest due to Hoods and 
excess moisture will not have a large 
impact on the Consumer Price Index 
for food in the U.S, overall. In the area 
affected by floods^ some increases are 
expccied^food distribution costs will 
likely rise because of damage to whole- 
sale and retail facilities. 

From a national perspective, damage to 
crops in the flooded areas will have a 
minimal effect on food prices. The 
area affected is much smaller than in 
previous disasters such as the 1983 and 
1988 droughts^ which covered the en- 
lire Com Belt and most of the eastem 
halfof the country. The farm com- 
modities aJTocted are also limited — pri- 
marily to soybeans and com — while a 
broader range of crops was damaged in 
Ihc 1983 and 1988 droughts. 

Soybeans and com are used primarily 
for animal feeds and vegetable oils. 
However, U,S, meat supplies arc ample 
and meal prices have been strong 
enough that increases in feed costs are 
likely to have only modest effects on 
meat production and prices. Com and 
vegetable oils are also in good supply 
following last year's lecord-large 
production. 

The 1993 food price outlook, devel- 
oped before the flood, is for a modest 
2- to 3-pcrccnt rise in the CPI for food. 
This range will be sufficient to include 
the minimal impact of Hooding along 
the Mississippi River, 




Slight Disruption 
Of Grain Exports 



F\ood conditions on the Mississippi 
River, which had limited commercial 
navigation from Cape Giiadeau, Mis- 
souri to St. Paul, Minnesota by mid- 
July and reduced grain shipments into 
the Gulf, were not expected to signifl* 
cantly reduce the volume of U.S. grain 
exports. Although the Mississippi 
River and Eastem Gulf ports arc the 
major export points for U,S. grain and 
oilseed exports (primarily com and soy- 
beans) — accounting for 60-70 percent 
of total exports — exporters rerouted 
some shipments to Pacific Northwest 
ports (PNW). Also, the estimated ex- 
port volume for grains during July and 
August was down from the previous 
year, which helped mitigate the effects 
of reduced transportation 
altcmatives. 

The major customers for com in July 
and August, Japan and Taiwan* to- 
gether receive about one-third of their 
U,S- com imports from the PNW ports 
in a normal y^ear. The Japan shipments 
were shifted from the Gulf to the PNW 
after water routes were closed, and the 
Taiwan shipments were also cxpocicd 
to have that flexibility in rerouting ex- 
ports based on past paucms. 

While rail shipments to PNW ports are 
more costly than barge movements to 
the Gulf, ocean freight rates from PNW 
to Japan are about 50 percent lower 
than from New Orleans, so the two 
routes are competitive. Mexico is ex- 
pected to be the major destination for 
U.S. soybean exports in August, and 
most of those shipments normally go 
overland by rail. 

Barge capacity is adequate to make up 
for delays in shipments once the Hood 
subsides. Barges can handle more than 
1,4 million tons of grain per week 
through the Mississippi River and East- 
em Gulf ports, about twice as much as 
they usually u^nspon. 
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adverse conditions- Wiih supplies ex- 
pected down by more than totkl use, 
lower ending stocks and higher prices are 
expected for ihe 1993/94 season. 

• Soybean production in 1993 is pro- 
jected at just under 2 billion bushels, 
down 3 percent from the June projec- 
tion, and down 10 percent from last 
year. 

• While harvested area is expected 
down shghtly from last year, the av- 
erage yield is projected at 34,1 bush- 
els per acre, down 1 bushel from last 
month and 3.5 bushels bctow last 
year, 

• Total use, at 2 billion bushels, is ex- 
pected down more than 6 pax:ent in 
1993^, due mainly to a 12-percent 
decline in exports. Strong competi- 
tion from the South American crop 
is expected. 

• Lower ending stocks — projected 
down 22 percent from carryin — are 
expected to boost prices in 1 993/94. 
Prices for the season are expected in 
the range of $5.75-$7 per bushel, 
compared with this year's $5.50- 

Crop ratings as of July 18 were relatively 
high in the eastern Com Belt, and low in 
the western Com Belt and the Southeast 
In the wesiem Com Belt, crop develop- 
ment was behind normal due to cool 
weather and abundant moisture. 

• Across the U.S., 42 percent of the 
soybean crop was rated good or ex- 
cellent as of July 18, 42 percent 
rated fair, and 16 percent rated poor 
or very poor. Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio woe in the best shape among 
the major producers; Minnesota, 
Iowa, and pans of the Southeast 
were in the poorest condition. 

• Soybean development was reported 
well behind nomiaJ as of July 18, 
with blooming ai 23 percent nation- 
ally, behind the 44-pcrcent average. 
In Minnesota. 9 percent of the crop 
was blooming, compared with a 5- 
year average of 52 percent. 



Corn and Soybean Crop Ratings Have Fallen Since Mid-June 
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Record Yield 
Expected for Wheat 

The 1993 U.S. wheat crap is expected lo 
be the fourth largest on record, fueled by 
a leconjnauonal average yield. With 
this large crop on ihc horizon , and total 
use in 1993/94 expected nearly un- 
changed, projected ending stocks are up 
markedly and prices are expected down. 

• Total wheat producdon is forecast at 
2.6 billion bushels, up 6 percent 
fram lastyear'scTQpandup 3 per- 
cent &om the June fm)jection. Har- 
vested area is expected up 1,8 
niiUion acres from last year, while 
the national average yield, at 40.5 
bushels per acre, exceeds the pre- 
vious record of 39.5 bushels set in 
1990. 

• Total use is projected at 2.46 billion 
bushels, basically unchanged from 
last year. Lower exports are ex- 
pected to be largely offset by higher 
feed and residual disappearance, 

• Projected ending stocks, at 741 mil- 
lion bushels, are up 40 percent from 
the carryin level, prompong a de- 
cline in U.S. fann prices. The 
season-average price in 1993/94 is 
expected in the range of $2.45-52.85 
per bushel, compared with $3 24 
estimated for 1992/93. 

The national average wheat yield is ex- 
pected to set a record, although no indi- 
vidual class is forecast to reach a record 

yield. 

• The average winter wheat yield> 
based on July 1 conditions, is fore- 
cast at 41 bushels per acre, down 0.2 
bushel from the June 1 forecast. 
This yield would be second only to 
the record-high 41.8 bushels realized 
in 1983. 

• The average "other spring" yield is 
forecast at 39.4 bushels per acre, 
while die dunim yield is forecast at 
37.8 bushels. Both would be second 
only to last year's records. 



Rice Prices 

To Be Down in 1993 

Expected 1993 rice output is projected 
down from last month's projection due to 
lower planted area, and is down from last 
season. With supplies expected lower 
than tn 1992/93, and with a slight in- 
crease in use, ending slocks in 1993/94 
arc projected to tighten substantially 
froai the carryin level. Even with tighter 
ending stocks, low worid prices are ex- 
pected to weigh on the U.S. price outlook. 

• Rice production in 1993, at 168 mil- 
lion cwt, is projected down 6 percent 
from last season, and down 3 per- 
cent from last mcxith's projecdon. 
Supplies are expected down 1 per- 
cent from last season, 

• Total rice use is expected up 2 per- 
cent in 1993/94, with increases pro- 
jected for both domestic use and 
exports. 

• With total use up, and a drop in sup- 
plies, ending stocks are expected 
down nearly 17 pcicenL The season- 
average price is forecast in the range 
of $4.50-S6 per cwt, down from the 
S5.90-$6 expected for this year. 

Nationally, 64 percent of the rice crop 
rated in good condition as of July 18, 
with 36 percent rated fair. The best con- 
ditions were reported in Arkansas and 
California; Louisiana and Mississippi 
were mainly in the fair range. 

Cotton Stocks 
Revised Upward 

U.S. couon output in 1993 was revised 
upward in J\Hy^ reHocting larger planted 
area as reported in the June Acreage re- 
port [frealizcd* 1993 couon output 
would reach the highest level since 1937. 
With supplies outweighing die projected 
increase in total use, ending stocks for 
1993/94 are expected up sharply from 
1992/93. 



• Cotton production in 1993, projected 
at 17.8 million bales, is up nearly 10 
percent from the 1992 level, and up 
2 percent from June's projection. 

• Domestic use and exports in 
1993/94 arc both expected above the 
current year's levels, and axe un- 
changed from the June projection. 

• The increase in use expected in 
1993/94 is not enough to offset the 
rise in supplies. Ending stocks are 
projected up 26 percent frwn 
1992/93, and the stocks-to-use rado 
is expected to reach 35 pereenL 

Nationally, 92 percent of the cotton crop 
rated good to £^ as of July 18, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and Oklahoma reported the 
most favofable ratings^ while conditions 
were poorest in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and parts of the Mississippi Delta. 

[Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840} 



Global Market: 
Outlook for 1993/94 

This issue presents USDA" s first detailed 
projections for 1993/94 oilseeds, couon, 
andrice. !nQddUion,trade for ail com- 
modities starting from 1987/88, has now 
been inflated by inclusion of trade be- 
tween the countries of the former Soviet 
Union (FSU). Rice trade for the first 
time excludes intra-EC trade (already 
the case far other grains); oilseeds and 
cotton, however, stilt include intra-EC 
trade. 

Soybean Output Drops, 
Other Oilseeds Expand 

Assumed normal yields place 1993/94 
projections of world soybean production 
below the record 1992/93 ouQum, but 
raise cottonseed and sunflowerseed from 
weather-induced declines. A projected 
record Canadian rapcsced crop offsets a 
sharp drop in China's rapeseed, putting 
world rapeseed output up sUghdy. 
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The U.S. accounts for mosi of ihe drop in 
soybean produciion. A second consecu- 
tive large crop b projected for South 
America this year. Area planted in Bra- 
zil is likely lo increase because of higher 
soybean piiccSi but Brazil's production is 
projected down as yields return to nor- 
mal. Record soybean output is projected 
for Argentina as it rebounds from flood- 
ing at harvest this season. 

With compedtion up and slow demand 
growth, U.S, soybean and soybean meal 
exports are expected to falL Two years 
of large South American ouitum, cou- 
pled with a strong recovery for other oil- 
seeds, strengthens competition. Slow 
growth in global use of soybeans and soy- 
bean meal is also likely to enhance ccmi- 
petition. Lower EC imports, and a 
continued low level of imports by East- 
em Europe and the FSU, offset rising im- 
ports in Asia, Latin Amencai and the 
Middle East 



Soybean Trade Dips, Cotton Projected Up 



Global soybean prodtjction is placed 
at 1 12.6 million tons, down nearly 4 
percent 

Ptojected sunflowcrsced producdon 
rebounds to 23.6 millicHt tons, up 10 
percent; cottonseed is projected up 7 
percent to 33.6 million and rapeseed 
is 26iS milbon, a 2-percent gain. 

Soybean production in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina is forecast at 22 and 12 mil- 
lion tons, respectively, compared 
with 22.3 and 1 12 million in 
1992/93, 

Brazil's soybean exports are pro- 
jected up 8 percent to 4.S million 
tons, and soybean meal exports rise 
to9millicHt,a6-peicentgajn. Ar- 
gentina is forecast to expotl 3.3 mil- 
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lion tonsof soybeans, up 10 percent, 
and 6.3 million of soybean meal>up 
more than 2 percent 

• At a projected records million tons, 
Canadian rapeseed ouqiut recovers 
from ihe 3.7 million esdmaied for 
1992/93, arul exports rise 19 percent 
to 2^ million tons. 

• Ptojecied global soybean imports 
fall 2 percent, while soybean meal 
imports drop 3 percent. 

• U.S. soybean exports drop 12^ per- 
cent to a projected 18.S million tons, 
and soybean meal exports arc pro- 
jected down 8.4 percent lo 5.4 mil- 
lioa U,S. market share declines to 
62 percent for soybeans and 19 per- 
cent for soybean meal- 

Cotton Competition Strong, 
But US, Exports Up 

Global cotton production is projected to 
rise in 1993/M as Pakistan recovers from 
flooding, and yields improve in Uzbekis- 
tan and Turlonenlstan. Assuming 
stronger world economic growth, global 
cotton import demand and U.S. cotton 
exports also rise. But large competitor 
crops keep cotton export competition 
vigorous. 

• World cotton production is projected 
to rise 4 percent. 

• Pakistan's crop recovers to 8.7 mil- 
lion bales from only 7.1 million in 
1992/93- 

• Uzbekistan's and Turkmenistan's an- 
ticipated ouUums are 6.2 and 1 .83 
million bales, compared with this 
season's 6 and 1,79 million. 

• On much-reduced area^ but with 
more normal yields, China's output 
is projected at 20 million bales, just 
under its 20,7-milIion-hale 1992/93 
crop. 
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• Wilh global trade projected up 7 per* 
cent, U.S. exports are expected do 
rise 1 million bales to 6.3 million. 

• Exports from Uzbekistan, wilh 
prices likely remaining ihe world's 
lowest, are projected up 8 percent to 
5.85 million bales. 

• Pakistan's exports are expected to in- 
crease 15 percent to 1.5 million 
bales. 

Rice Output Drop in China 
Pulls Down World Tally 

World rice production in 1993/94 is pro- 
jected to drop, but most of the decline is 
in China where producers will shift out 
of uncompetitive lower quality rice. Pro- 
duction of other compcUDors and of ma- 
jor importers Is anticipated up. Low 
prices continue as imports stagnate, re- 
flecting importers' rising supplies. With 
output up among major export competi- 
tors — Thailand, Burma, and Pakistan — 
competition with US. exports remains 
strong. 

• Global rice ouuum is projected 
down Just half a percent 

• China's output is forecast to drop 
more than 6 milUon tons to 124 
million. 

• Production in the rest of the world 
rises from 220 to nearly 225 millions 
2 million tons of this gain is in India 
where output is projected up to 74 
million tons. 

• Thailand's output is projected at 
13.2 million tons, Burma's at 8.5 
million, and Pakistan's at 3.2 million. 

• Calendar-year 1994 trade is pro* 
jectedat 13.6 million tons, com- 
pared with 13.5 million in 1993. 

• U.S. exports are expected to rise 
100,000 tons to 2.5 million. 



• Thailand's and Vietnam's exports 
rise 5 percent each to 4.2 and 2 mil- 
lion tons; Burma's increase to 
500,000, up two-thirds; Pakistan's 
reach 1 .2 million, a one-third gain; 
and India's rise 1 1 percent to 
500,000. 

Lower FSU Imports 
Of Wheat & Corn 

Favorable 1993/W weather in the FSU is 
leading to higber-than-aniicipatcd winter 
grain yields and spring grain area, raising 
projected production. Use in the FSU 
continues to fall as livestock herds 
shrink. And financial constraints stilt 
limit the FSU's ability to import. 

World 1993/94 wheat and coarse grain 
trade is projected down from 1992/93, 
more than anticipated earlier. With 
lower imports, wheat export competition 
is likely to strengthen from previous ex- 
pectations, and com competition remains 
relatively high. U.S. exports of wheat 
and com are projected down further. 

• FSU grain production is projected at 
184 million tons, up slightly. Grain 
imports drop to 20.7 million of 
wheat and 6 million of com. 

• Projected global wheat and com im- 
ports fall 3.6 and 9.9 percent. 

• US. wheat and com exports are ex-' 
pectedtofall 13.5 and 11.5 percent 
to 32 and 38.5 million tons. 

[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824) 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, do* 
mestic wheat; Janet Livezcy, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cbic, domesijc feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Douvelis, domestic oilseeds; Ken 
Bowman, world couon; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World in- 
formation (202) 219-0820; domestic 
(202)219-0840. !E 



Livestock, 
Dairy* Poultry 
Overview 



Wholesale prices for beef, already 
sharply tower^ are expected to push 
down retail prices in the summer quar- 
ter. Beef supplies have increased season- 
ally and are expected to remain large 
into August. Hog producers are scaling 
back breeding herds despite favorable re- 
turns during the first half of 1993, and 
pork production is expected to increase 
ioier this year and early in 1994. 

Wholesale prices for broilers are about 
steady and eggs are above a year ago, 
despite increased output. Turkey prices 
are steady to higher, with only slight in- 
creases introduction. Poultry meats 
face stiff competition from increasing 
supplies of red meat, but record exports 
of poultry meat are expected in 1993. 

Beef Prices 

To Drop 

Retail beef prices are expected to decline 
sharply in the third quarter, as retailers re- 
spond to lower wholesale prices and sea* 
sonally larger supplies. Wholesale prices 
have dropped since May as fed cattle 
slaughter increased and beef demand 
weakened seasonally. Steer and heifer 
slaughter were up sharply in June^ and 
arc expected to remain above a year ear- 
lier during July and August Seasonally 
declining fed cattle slaughter in late sum- 
mer will be offset by increased cow and 
bull slaughter, and both fed and nonfed 
cattle slaughter are expected to average 
above year earlier levels for the rest of 
1993. 

• Wholesale beef prices dropped over 
S15 pcrcwtby mid-July from their 
peak in May, trading below SI 15, 
down from nearly $130during the 
first half of May. Prices for chucks 
and rounds from fed cattle have 
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declined to where they arc competi- 
tive with imported beef and cows 
slaughtered for processed beef, 

• Retail Choice beef prices are ex- 
pected Id drop 10 cents or more per 
pound in the summer quarter from a 
record'high $3,04 per pound reached 
in May, Prices in June dropped 6 
cents a pound to S2.9S. 

• August prices for finished cattle are 
expected lo dip to the low S70's per 
cwt. 

Catlle-ofi-fced inventories arc higher 
than last year and are expected to exceed 
1992 levels for the remainder of the sum- 
mer despite larger marketings. Feeder 
cattle prices are up because of strong de- 
mand for and tight supply of stockers. 
The recent increase in grain prices has 
not diminished bidding for feeder cattle, 
suggesting that many of these cattle will 
continue Id be kept on gmss for addi- 
tional weight gain. 

• June 1 cattle-on-feed inventories in 
the seven monthly reporting states 
were 7 percent above a year earlier. 



• Peedlot placements during May 
were 4 percent higher than a year 
earlier, and arc expected to exceed 
year-earlier levels in June as well. 

• Feedlots are purchasing heavier 
stocker cattle for as much as $90 per 
cwti whk:h could result In losses if 
prices for fed cattle do not increase 
into the upper $70' s this fall. 

Pork Output Up Slightly 
In Third Quarter 

Despite favorable returns during the first 
half of 1993, hog producers are scaling 
back the breeding herd Hog prices were 
up in June, but declined in July and will 
decline ftirther when slaughter rates rise 
seasonally later in the summer. Reiail 
prk:es, which have increased since May 
when they were at the k>west level since 
19S9, areOEpccted to hold steady in 
second-half 1993. 

• The breeding herd on June 1 was 2 
percent lower than a year ago. Pro- 
ducers indicated intentions to have 
slightly more sows farrow during 



June-November than last year. If 
the intentions arc realized, pork pro- 
duction during first-half 1994 is ex- 
pected lobe 4-5 percent higher than 
inthefirsthalfof 1993. 

The inventory of market hogs on 
June 1 was up 1 percent from last 
year, suggesting that slaughter in the 
second half of 1993 will be up 
slightly. Third-quarter slaughter is 
likely to be up 1 percent above last 
year, arnl fourth^uarter slaughter is 
likely to be about the same. 

Hog prices averaged about $49 per 
cwt in June, buiare<apccted to de- 
cline to the low $40's per cwt in the 
fall, as output increases. In first-half 
1994, hog prices are expected to be 
in the low- to mid-$40's if increased 
production is realized. 

Retail pork prices rose in June to 
$1 .97 per pound and are expected to 
average around S2 per pound in 
second-half 1993. 



U,S. Livestock and Poultry Products— Market Outlook at a Glance 
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Broiler Growth 
Continues Strong 

Broiler output, at record Icvek for the 
20ih consecutive year, is eApo;U:d tu in- 
crease during the rest of 1993, as prices 
and net returns remained sax>ng in July. 
Broiler prices are expected to continue at 
about year-earlier levels despite higher 
output Heavier birds arc being produced 
because of increased demand for pro- 
cessed products. 

• Broiler production in the third quar- 
ter and for 1993 overall is expected 
to be up 5 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Fourth-quarter increases of 4 



percent are expected. On a whole- 
bird basis, average net returns for 
the first half of 1993 were double 
those of last year. 

Ntmibers of broiler chicks hatched 
April through June averaged more 
than 4 poxient above a year ago, and 
slaughter weights are averaging 1-2 
percent above a year earlier. 

The broiler haiching-egg flock on 
June Uan indication of production 
in August and September, was more 
than 2 percent above a year earlier. 



Third-quarter wholesale prices for 
whole birds are expected lo hold 
about steady to slightly above last 
year, in the mid-50*s per pound 
The annual average wholesale price 
for 1993 is expected lo be around 54 
cents, up from 52.6 cents in 1992. 

Retail prices are expected to remain 
stable for the rest of the year, averag- 
ing 87-88 cents per pound, only 
slightly above last year. 
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Slow Growth 
In Turkey Output 

Growth in turkey output is expected to 
slow in 1993, r&necting low producer 
prices in 1992 and poor net returns over 
the pasi several years. In 1993, whole- 
sale turkey prices arc expected to be 
steady to slightly higher, as turkey meal 
continues to face strong competition 
from declining pork prices. Turkey 
prices are getting some support from 
moderate production growth, slightly 
lower stocks, and increased exports. 

• Turkey output in 1993 is expected to 
be only 1-2 pcicenthigher than 1992 
production, which was up 3.8 per- 
cent from 1991. Third-quarter pro- 
duction is expected to be up 1 -2 
pocent from a year earlier. Poult 
placements for third-quarter slaugh- 
ter averaged about 1 percent less 
than last year, but slaughter weights 
are heavier. 

• Wholesale prices for hens arc ex- 
pected to strengthen seasonally to 
about 60 cents per pound in the third 
quarter, Tom prices, benefiting 
from further processing demand for 
breast meat, continue to be higher 
than last year, and arc expected to 
reach 65-68 cents per pound in the 
third quarter. 

• On June 1 , turkey stocks totaled 476 
million pounds, 2 percent less than 
last year's record. Whole-bird 
stocks, at 334 million pounds, were 
3 percent below a year earlier. 

• Exports of turkey meat during the 
first 5 months of 1993 were up about 
23 percent compared with a year ear- 
lier. Nearly all growth was in sales 
to Mexico, whose share grew from 
59 lo66pcrccnL Furthcrexport 
gains will depend on expanding ex- 
ports 10 other markets. 



Egg Returns 

To Remain Attractive 



Lower per capita supplies of table eggs 
are expected to keep egg prices above 
last year for the rest of 1993. Prices are 
holding net reuims at levels that are en* 
couraging slightly increased production. 
Egg exports in 1993 are expected to be 
slightly lower in 1992. 

• The New York wholesale egg price 
(large Grade A) is expected to aver- 
age 73-76 cents per dozen in 1993, 
10 cents above last year, TTic tbiid- 
quarter New York price ts also ex- 
pected to be in the mid-70's and 10 
cents above last year. 

• Net returns at the wholesale level 
have averaged 12 cents per dozen 
for the first half of 1993, and will be 
near that level for the entire year. 

• Second-half 1993 production is ex- 
pected to increase 1 percent for all 
eggs, with a small increase in table- 
egg production and 4 percent growth 
in hatching-egg production. 

• The table-egg production flock in 
1993, at 233 million birds, is ex- 
pected to be 1 percent Larger than 
1992. The number of egg-type 
chicks hatched during January 
through May was 2 percent larger 
than last year. These pullets will en- 
ter the production flock ih is summer, 
replacing aging flocks as well as 
keeping flock size larger than last 
year. 

• Egg exports in 1993 will be 150-158 
million dozen, shell-egg equivalent, 
near the 1992 level. Table^ggex* 
ports to Hong Kong and the Middle 
East aie above last year. Egg prod- 
uct exports to Japan were down in 
early 1993. 



Milk Prices Decline 

Ctomestic demand for skim solids milk 
will determine if recent slides in milk 
and daily product prices can be stopped. 
Supplies in the second tialf of 1993 are 
expected to be moderate, and exports un* 
der the Dairy Export Incentive Program 
(DEIP) probably will be substantial. If 
the economic recovery is strong enough 
10 shore up dairy demand, wholesale 
prices should stabilize through summer 
and recover somewhat in auUimn. For 
prices to recover, cheese sates need 
steady growth and sales of fluid milk and 
nonfat dry milk need to stabilize. 

• Prices of Cheddar cheese on the Na* 
tional Cheese Exchange fell 13-14 
cents per pound during the fust 3, 
weeks of June. 

• Nonfatdry milkprices lostabout5 
cents, moving to the lowest level 
since the start of 1992, and eliminat- 
ing the increase after the April an- 
nouncement of DEI? sales to 
Mexico. 

• Farm milkprices for 1993 are pro- 
jected 40-60 cents below a year ear- 
lier, a 3- to 4-perccnt decline. 

• Milk production is projected to 
decrease slightly during July- 
September from last year and to be 
near 1992 levels in the last quarter. 



For further inrormation, contact: 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Letand 
Southard, hogs; Loc Christen sen, Larry 
Wjtucki, and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
ai{202)219-1285.asj 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Strong grower prices far the 1992 crop 
of potatoes in the spring of 1993, weak 
prices far alternative commodities, im- 
proved contract returns, and a more fa- 
vorable water situation in the West have 
contributed to increased acreage of pota- 
toes in fall J 993. Acreage of fresh- 
market vegetables is also expected to 
increase this year, though fresh tomato, 
sweet corn, and lettuce acreages are ex- 
pected to decline. 

The outlookfor the fait 1993 apple crop 
indicates another record U.S. crop but 
reduced production in the western US. 
The large apple crop dampens prospects 
for higher grower prices far the 1993/94 
marketing year. 

Fall Potato 
Acreage Up 

USDA forecasts an increase in 1993 fall 
potaio acreage, with most of the increase 
occurring in the western stales. The fail 
crop accounts for about 88 percent of 
U.S. production and provides poiatoes 
for fresh and processing use into the fol- 
lowing summer. Among the factors be- 
hind the expanded potato acreage are 
higher open-market potato prices this 
spring, lackluster prices for alternative 
commodities, improved contract returns 
on processing potatoes in some states, 
aiKl a more favorable water situation in 
the West 

With wci and cold weather delaying 
plantings, yields in 1993 may be reduced 
slightly from last season's record level 
The first estimate of US, fall potato 
production will be released in early 
November, 

• U.S. fail potato acreage is forecast at 
M9 million acres, up 4 percent from 
a year earlier. 



• Potato acreage in the western states 
is forecast up 7 percent, with the 
largest increase — 16 percent — in 
Washington, the second leading po- 
tato growing state, behind Idaho. 
Washington, which processes most 
of its crop into frozen french fries, 
had reduced acreage 13 percent in 
1992. Acreage is up 3 percent in 
Idaho, 

• In the central states, potato acreage 
is up 1 percent, although North Da- 
kota, the leading U.S. produce of 
potatoes for chips, planted 2 percent 
less area than in 1992. Growers in 
North Dakota produced the two larg- 
est crops in the state's history the 
past two seasons. 

• Acreage in ihe eastern states is ex- 
pecicd to rise by 1 percent, with 
growers in Maine planting the same 
as in 1992, Growers in Maine and 
elsewhere in the East suffered heavy 
storage losses during the 1992 
marketing year. 

• Potato prices in the first quarter of 
1993 were up 32 percent from a year 

earlier 

• Canadian growers (especially in easi- 
em Canada) planted only slightly 
fewer potatoes for harvest in the fail 
of 1993, A large Canadian crop 
would likely boost U,S, fresh potato 
imports during the 1993/94 market- 
ing season. Traditionally, U,S, east 
coast cities have provided ready 
markets for Canadian round white 
potatoes. 

Fresh Vegetable 
Acreage Increases 

Fresh-m:irkct vegetable acreage for sum- 
mer 1993 harvest is expected to increase 
from 1992 due to larger area for snap 
beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, and 
cucumbers. Fresh tomato acreage is 
expected to drop from last summer's low 
levels because of reduced acreage in Caii- 
fomia, which accounts for over 60 per- 



cent of summer tomato acreage. Acre- 
ages of sweet com, melons, lettuce, arvi 
celery are also forecast to decline. 

• The area of 12 major fresh-maiket 
vegetables for harvesi this summo- 
(largely July-September) Is esti- 
mated 3 percent higher than in sum- 
mer 1992 despite reduced acreage of 
the leading commodities (lettuce, to- 
matoes, and com). While most 
states produce vegetables and mel- 
ons in the summer, about 40 percent 
of summer vegetable and melon acre- 
age is In California. 

• Acreage of fresh tomatoes is esti- 
mated to be down 2 percent, with ^ 
California dropping 3 percent and 
New Jersey 4 percent Grower 
prices for fresh tomatoes have been 
unstable this year because of cool, 
wet weather. 

• Acreage for the three leading mel* 
ons— watermelon, cantaloupe, and 
honeydews — is down 4 percent due 
largely to cool, wet weather during 
watermelon planting, Georgia, 
Texas, and South Carolina arc the 
leading states for sununcr watermel- 
ons. Watermelon acreage is off 10 
percent, while cantaloupes are up 3 
percent and honeydew area is up 2 
percent, 

• S weet com acreage is estimated to 
be down 1 percent Cool, wet 
weather hindered planting in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
California which account for the na- 
tion's largest share of summer sweet 
com acreage, 

• Lettuce and celery acreage arc esti- 
mated down 3 and 2 peruent, while 
acreage of bell peppers, cauliflower, 
and broccoli arc expected 4, 5, and 
18 percent higher. Broccoli acreage 
reflects higher average prices over 
the past year. 
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Potato Acreage: How the West Won the Edge 



I July 1993 estimates of planted acreage of potatoes indicate a 
mtjch larger increase in the We^t than in the East, a pattern 
that reflects a continuing shift of potato growing to the West 
since the 1950' s. The Mountain and Pacific coast states arc 
expected to account for nearly SS percent of U.S. harvested 
potato acreage in 1993, white the Central region, the North- 
cast, and the South are expected to account for 28, 10, and 7 
percent. 

The West has not always been the major potato growing area. 
In 1950i the Northeast accounted for 23 percent, and the Cen- 
tra region and the South, 30 and 21 perccniofU^. acreage. 

The development of irrigated land, growth of the potato pro- 
cessing industry* the rise of the Russet Burbank variety, and 
I vigorous marketing of wesiem-giDwn fresh potatoes have 
combined to shift potato growing from the South and East to 
the West 

Since its founding in 1902. the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
policy of dcvck>ping arid lands for agnculiumi production 
created scvcraJ million acres of irrigated cropland in the West, 
which was well suited to potato growing. Producers growing 
potatoes on irrigated land tended to obtain higher yields, 
which lowered production costs. Federal water pricing poU- 
I cies that subsidized producers* water costs aJso helped lower 
production expense^s. Virtually all potatoes in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Colorado arc grown on irrigated land, 
I part of which is irrigated with water from government^ 
developed projects. 




A second factor behind the westward movement of potato 
production was a growing consumer preference for processed 
over fresh potatoes. Advances in processing resulted in supe- 
rior frozen potato products, especially frozen frcnch fries. 
Economic and social changes in the U.S., such as higher in- 
comes and an increase in women entering the work force, 
resulted in a shift in demand from fresh potatoes to the con- 
venience of processed potalo products. The processing indus- 
iry demanded potatoes with a tinifonnly high proportion of 
solids to watett such as the Russet Burbank variety grown on 
irrigated land. ■ 

In addition, western-grown potatoes have captured market 
sharc of fresh potato consumption from eastern-grown round 
white potatoes. Idaho, the largest potato prodtK:er, was suc- 
cessful in promoting its fresh potatoes, despite a general shift 
in potato demand from fresh to processed. '"Grown in Idaho'' 
is perceived by many consumers as a mark of a superior qual- 
ity baking potato. Idaho remains the largest shipper of fresh 
potatoes, and other western states such as Colorado are pursu- 
ing its marketing strategy. 

Improved storage over the last 45 years has extended the mar^ 
keting season for western potatoes. At one time, *'new'* pota- 
toes, usually grown in the East and South, were preferred 
over stored potatoes because of their superior qiiality. Im- 
proved storage facLLlties, however, aJlowcd for marketing 
high-quality Russet Burbank potatoes during the sprir^ and 
summer of the following year, which helped western produc- 
ers Id penetrate eastern markets late in the marketing season. 
(Charles Piumffwr (202) 219-0883] 
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Lasf Year's Large Apple Cfop Pushed Down Prices 



6il. lbs 




1987 
1993 forecast. Anr^ual average grower price. 

Apple Output May Reach 
Record in 2993 

A potential record apple crop in 1993 
may dampen any recovery of prices in 
the 1993W marketing season. The ap- 
ple bloom in Washington was spotty and 
the Golden Delicious and Red Delicious 
prospects are less favorable than last 
year. ButFuji,Gala, and Granny Smith 
output Is expected higher. The smaller 
western crop may prop up fresh apple 
prices next spring and summer since 
most late-season fresh apples are pro- 
duced in the West. 

# Apple output is forecast at 10.8 bil- 
lion pounds, up 1 percent from the 
1992 record-large crop. Output in 
Washington is forecast down 2 per- 
cent, while output in the eastern 
states is forecast up 3 percent. Pro- 
duction in Michigan is forecast up 
nearly 2 percent. 

# The grower price for all sales in 
1992/93 averaged about 13.4 cents a 
pound, down from 17.9 cents in 
1991/92. 



Fall/winier pear production prospects (ex- 
cluding Baitlett) are higher than in 1992, 
while grape production is lower. 

# U.S. fall/winter pear production is 
forecast up 10 percent. Production 
was unchanged in California, and 
higher in Oregon and Washington. 

# ProductlonofBardett pears, used 
mostly for canning, is off 2 percent 
from 1992. 

# California ail-grape pnxluction is 
forecast 7 percent lower than in 
1992. Production is expected 
slightly higher for winc-iypc grapes, 
but lower for raisin and table types. 

Sugar Marketing 
Allotments Announced 

On June 30, 1993, USDA announced the 
establishment of marketing allotments 
for domestically produced sugar and crys- 
talline fructose for fiscal 1993. The ac- 
tion, which restricts the amount of sugar 
that U.S, growers can market, is designed 
to strengthen producer prices for raw 



sugar and refined beet sugar. The 1990 
Farm Act provides that allotments be im- 
posed when estimated sugar import 
needs fall below 1.25 million short tons, 
raw value, in a fiscal year. Because of in- 
creased domestic sugar production, pro- 
jected import needs for fiscal 1993 fell 
below 1.25 million tons. 

# The overall allotment quantity is 
7,770 short ions, raw value, with 
4,149 tons or 53.4 percent for beet 
sugar, and 3,62 1 ions or 46.6 percent 
for cane sugar. 

# Refined beet sugar prices (Midwest 
markets) during January -June 1993 
were about 3 cents a pound below a 
year earlier. Raw cane sugar prices 
were nearly unchaiiged from a year 
earlier. Since the marketing allot- 
ment announcement, raw cane sugar 
prices have risen about a half cent 
and refined beet sugar prices have 
risen about 2.5 cents. 

• The sugar import quota for the 24' 
month period ending September 30, 
1994 is 2.5 million short tons, raw 
value. 

Flue-cured Tobacco 
Output Down 

us. flue-cured tobacco production is ex- 
pected lower in 1993 dian last year be- 
cause of slightly reduced harvested 
acreage and lower yields. But grower 
prKCS for the 1993/94 marketing season 
(July to June) are expected to be only 
slightly higher than the season before. 
Large world supplies and a shift by U.S. 
manufacturers lo cheaper, imported leaf 
will dampen domestic demand. Even 
though price supports are higher, weaken- 
ii|g demand will keep prices near last 
year's level. 

• USDA forecasts 1993 flue-cured 
tobacco production 4 percent lower 
than in 1992, with harvested acreage 
expected to drop 0.5 percent.^ 
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• Grower prices for fluc-cured tobacco 
for the 1993/94 marketing season 
are expected to change little from 
last season, Fluc-ciirtd auction 
markets for the 1993 season opened 
July 21. 

• World tobacco supplies in l993/?4 
arc expected to be up, and U.S. 
tobacco imports are expected to 
continue increasing, 

• After falling 14 percent in l99l/?2, 
total disappearance of flue-curcd 
tobacco in the I992fl3 marketing 
year is forecast up about 8 percent 
from the year before. 

• Burley tobacco disappearance for 
the 1992/93 marketing year (Octo- 
ber-September) is expected to drop 
from last season. An expected fur- 
ther decline in disappearance for 
1993/94, and larger October 1, 1994 
carryover Slocks, will result from 
substitution of imponcd for U.S.- 
grown tobacco. 

{Glerifi Ztpp and GaryLucier (202)219^ 

0883} 

For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucier. vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell. sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, grecnhouse/nuraery; Vemcr 
Grisc. tobacco (202) 219-0883. David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lcwrcnc Glaser. in- 
dustrial crops (202) 219-0085. H^ 




World 

Grain Trade 
To Shrink 
In 1993/94 



AS competition heats up for a 
smaller world wheat market, and 
demand for coaise grains contin- 
ues to weaken, world grain uadc in 
1993/94 is likely to fall for the second 
year in a row. Structural changes in the 
former Soviet Union (FSU) and Eastern 
Europe are among the factors in the de- 
cline in global grain trade, and market re- 
forms in China are adding an element of 
uncertainty to the forecasts. 

World wheat and coarse grain trade is 
projected to fall nearly 10 million tons 
from 1992/93 to 190 million, according 
to USDA's early projections, with a 
small decline in wheat uade combined 
with a sharp drop in coarse grains. U,S, 
exports aie projected to minor this pat- 
tern — down 10 million tons to 79-3 mil- 
lion. Eastern Europe and other regions 
recovering from last year's drought arc 
expected to reduce imports in 1993/94, 
while imports by the FSU continue to 
decline. Australia, which suffered from 
poor harvest weather in 1992. is likely to 
boost exports this year. The early trade 



forecasts could change significantly if ad- 
verse weather develops in any of these 
major trading countries. 

Foreign grain production is projected to 
fall 1 percent in 1993/94, and consump- 
tion is expected to remain unchanged. 
The gap could be met with larger im- 
ports, boosting tradCi but a drawdown in 
foreign stocks is projected instead. 
Global stocks-uvusc ratios aie projected 
to decline from the mlaiively high 
1992/93 levels, and stock declines will 
be particularly apparent in wheat export- 
ing countries that arc striving to maintain 
or expand market share, as well as in 
China where market reforms may alter 
patterns of consumption, stock holding, 
anduadc, 

U-S- wheat exports arc expected to fall 
because of a small drop in world trader 
but mostly because of increased competi- 
tion. However, U.S. com exports aie pro- 
jected down because of a strong contrac- 
tion in global imports, U.S, grain market 
share is projected to fall from 45 percent 
in 1992/93 to42 percent in 1993/94, pri- 
marily reflecting gains in competitor 
wheat exports, 

Smong competition fa^ the smaller world 
wheat market is expected to force wheat 
expon prices down during the 1993/?4 
marketing season, while weak import de- 
mand is contributing to relatively low 
coarse grain expon prices. Slowearly^ 
season U,S, exports, and uncertainty re- 
garding sales to China and the former 
Soviet Union. ar& factors in the relatively 
low level of U,S, domestic wheat prices. 

Forecasts Reflect 
Uncertainties 

The effects of changing trade policies 
and other uncertainties in key trading re- 
gions and countries — including China, 
the former Soviet Union, the European 
Community, and the U.S.— could lead to 
adjustments in USDA'searly 1993/94 
uade projections. Among the major im- 
porters. China and the FSU have uadi- 
tionally accounted for uncertainly in 
world grain trade forecasts. 
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Higher domestic prices in ihe FSU, re- 
duced govcmrncnt subsidies, and falling 
consumer incomes have led to declines 
in grain consumpticxi. This decline in 
use, coupled wiih a financial crisis ihal 
has cimailed commercial grain imports, 
has reduced potential for a sharp increase 
in imports in response to a crop shortfalJ 
or difficulties in procuring the domestic 
crop in 1993/94, Also, the FSU has be* 
come increasingly dependent on financial 
assistance from exporting countries, and 
changes in the expected level of assis- 
tance could lead to adjusunenis in ihe 
early fcMrecasts. 

China has been experiencing rapid eco- 
nomic growth and introducing policy re- 
forms to encourage market forces. As 
the centfBl government reduces control 
of the grain sector, China is drawing 
down large stocks of grain, which would 
tend to depress import demand for wheat 
while supporting continued large exports 
of com. On the other hand, strong ecO" 
nomic growth could icad to higher de- 
mand for grain than projected. 

Exporter behavior is also adding uncer- 
tainly to the forecast for 1993/94. Gov- 
ernment decisions about credit guar- 
antees, subsidized exports* food aid, and 
concessional sales have become more 
critical in nxcnl years in determLning the 
volume of world grain trade, particularly 
regarding FSU grain imports and the 
wheal market In general The timing and 
volume of U.S. Export Enhancement Pro* 
gram (EEP) announcements, for exam- 
pie, arc affecting trade decisions in 
importer countries and adding more un- 
certainty to the early forecasts. 

The potential impact of EC reform of the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) is 
also a source Of uncertainty. There is 
much debate on the impact of policy ad- 
jusunents, such as how much Jowcr grain 
support prices wiJI raise domestic use 
and possibly lower exportable supplies in 
the EC. While some effect In later years 
is likely, USDA expects rcfwm to have 
little impact on EC grain exports this 
year because of large carryin stocks. 



Competitors' Wheat Exports 
Expected Up 

Foreign wheat production is projected at 
486 million tons, down about 1 percent 
from 1992^. largely due to declines in 
the former Soviet Union, China, and the 
European Community (EC), The small 
increase projected in global consumption 
follows the pattern of the 1990'sto 
date — relatively small increases in use 
compared with the 1980's, largely reflect* 
ingthe movement of the fc»mcr Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe toward market 



economies. Less wheat has been im* 
ported as bread prices have increased in 
these countries, waste has declined, and 
less wheat is being used in the shrinking 
livestock industry. 

World wheat trade in 1993/94 is pro- 
jected at 104 million tons, down 4 per- 
cent from 1992/93, Production declines 
in China and North Africa are projected 
to stimulate increased imports by those 
countries. However, sharp import de- 
clines projected for the FSU, India, and 
southern Africa will likely more than off- 
set the incicascs. 



Coarse Grain Exports Down for U,S, and Major Competitors 



1991^92 



1992^93 



Wheat trade 




M^of exporters 




Argenbr^a 


5 5 


Australia 


82 


Canada 


242 


EC 


219 


Subtotal 


59,8 


U.S. 


35.1 


Importers 




Former USSR 


22.2 


China 


15.8 


North Africa 


129 


Eastern Europe 


1,1 


Japan 


5.8 


South Korea 


4.4 


Others 


47.2 


TotaJ 


109.4 


Coarse grain trade 




Major exporters 




Argentina 


7,5 


Australia 


2,3 


Canada 


4.9 


China 


9.6 


EC 


9,8 


South Africa 


0.8 


Thailand 


0.5 


Subtotal 


35.4 


U.S. 


50.2 


Importers 




Fomner USSR 


167 


Japan 


21.8 


Mexico 


6.2 


South Korea 


?'3 


Saudi Afat)ia 


7.4 


Taiwan 


57 


Others 


29,9 


TotaJ 


94,0 



Mii met tons 



5.5 
9.1 
21,0 
220 
57*6 
370 

22 4 
70 

U,6 
37 
5.7 
3.8 

50.8 
108.0 



8,6 
3.3 
3.5 

9.3 

9.9 



0.1 
34.7 
52: 3 

11.3 

21.5 

5,1 

e,6 

6.2 

5.7 

35.3 

9^J 



1993/94 



6.0 
11.7 
20,0 
21,0 
58.7 
320 

21.0 
9.0 

15.7 

2.7 

57 

4.5 

45^5 

104.1 



7=7 
30 
4.2 
8.8 
».0 
0.4 
0.3 
33.^ 
47.3 

9.0 

21.4 

5.6 

6.6 

6.0 

5.7 

31.6 

85.9 



Markeling yea;s: wheal, Juljf-JUne: coarse gralos. October -Septemt^f. 1992/93 pfeNnina'V. 1993/94 
lorecast. E^dudes tnlra EC traOe. »Adudes Intra-FSU trade. 
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Supplies ai^ abundant in exporter nations 
despite projected small produciion de- 
clines inihc EC and Canada However, 
beginning stocks are large in the EC, and 
the supply of quality grain is expected to 
be higher than last year in Canada and 
AustnUia. Large expoitable supplies 
among forcign producers is expected to 
increase competidon and reduce export 
prices. While U.S* market share is ex- 
pected lo fall from 34 percent in 1992^3 
lo 31 percent in 1993^, Australia's mar- 
ket share is expected to irK;rcase and Can- 
ada's will remain stablc.duc to the larger 
supply of quality grain and to the aggres- 
sive marketing of wheal for feed use. 

In the EC, adverse weather in the United 
Kingdom and Spain, along with the set- 
aside program (pan of the CAP reform), 
are rr^sponsiblc for a 8*percent decline in 
area from 1992^3. Despite a forecast 2- 
percent increase in consumption in the 
EC, the result of an expected increase in 
feed use, record carryin intervention 
stocks should provide the EC with ample 
export supplies. The former Soviet Un- 
ion and Eastern Europe are expected to 
continue importing large quanutics of 
wheat from the EC, assuming credit and 
food aid are provided. 

Producers in Canada, Australia^ and Ar- 
gentina began planting their wheat crops 
in April, aware that export prices would 
be much lower than in 1992/93. Cana- 
dian producers are Reported lo have re- 
duced area 6 percent* because returns 
from canola are expected lo be more fa- 
vorable. In Argentina^ although there 
was no economkc incentive to expand 
area, improved planting conditions 
brought some acn^agc back into produc- 
tion. In Australia, with returns fix>m 
wool and sheep meat even tower than 
those expected for wheat, producers were 
expected to shift some area out of pa^stuie 
and into wheat. However, the second 
year of drought in Queensland and 
New South Wales is consUaining area 
expansion. 

Wheat exports from Australia and Argen- 
tina are projected to increase in 1993W. 
Canada's exports arc projected down 5 
percent. Stocks are high in Canada and 
Australia, and include the low quality 
wheat ftom the 1992^3 crop, which is 
expected lo be aggressively marketed for 



feed, particularly in South Korea. Can- 
ada's exports are projected al 20 million 
tons, and Australians are projected up 29 
percent to 11.7 million tons. 

Argentina ts expected to expand exports 
9 percent to 6 million tons. Production is 
projected up 11 percent, providing Argen- 
tina with larger exportable supplies. 
Argentina will likely be the primary bene- 
ficiary of increased import demand in 
Brazil, because of preferential tariff 
arrang^ncnts. 

Smaller wheat exporters are projected to 
maintain their market share in 1993/94 
despite a decline in export volume. 

US. Market Share 
Declines for Wheat 

U.S. wheat expOTls in the 1993/94 mar- 
keting year (June 1 -May 31) are pro- 
jected to fall 11 percent to 32.7 million 
tons, and early-season sales have been 
slow. In contrast with the usual pattern — 
between 15 and 20 percent of U.S. an- 
nual sales made by the beginning of the 
marketing year— outstanding sales in the 
Hrsi week of July were the lowest since 
at least 1981. Similariothe 1992/93 
marketing year, early-season sales are 
slow because China — often a major 
early-season buyer — has not yet pur- 
chased any U.S. wheat In addition. 
Export Enhancement Program (EEP) allo- 
cations were not announced until 
the end of June, and die timing of an an- 
nouncement for a new financial assis- 
tance package for the former Soviet 
Union remains uncertain. 

And as in early 1992^3, some importers 
are likely waiting to gauge competition 
among major exporters. These importers 
may wait until the European crop comes 
to market^ spring crops are harvcstedi 
and more information about the size of 
Southern Hemisphere crops becomes 
available. 

In the meantime, slow exports, and uncer- 
tainty regarding sales to China and the 
former Soviet Union, are contributing to 
die relatively low level of U.S. domestic 
wheat prices. Last year, the poor quality 
of Crops in Canada and Australia, com- 



bined with unusually large imports by In- 
dia, Pakistan, and southern A&ican coun- 
tries, helped boost U.S. wheat exports 
and expand U.S. market share to 34 per- 
cent. Assuming normal weather, a replay 
of these occurrences is not likely, and the 
U.S. market share is forecast down to 3 1 
percent. 

Coarse Grain Trade 
Continues To Weaken 

World trade in coarse grains is projected 
to drop 6 percent in 1 993/94 to 85.9 mil- 
lion Ions, due to a sharp fall !n com im- 
ports. Liutt change is expected in barley 
aiid sorghum uade, and an increase in 
oats trade is ofTset by a decrease in rye. 

Foreign coarse grain production is pro- 
jected to fail sUghtiy in 1993^, the 
fourth consecutive annual drop, while 
consumption is up slightiy. However, 
lower production will not boost uade 
prospects because most of the decline is 
projected in counuies that are not signifi- 
cant coarse grain importers — India, 
China, and the EC. Lower production in 
China and tiic EC, both large net export- 
ers, is also not expected to reduce export- 
able supplies appreciably, because those 
countries have large stocks of coarse 
grains. 

Global trade is forecast to be the lowest 
since 1986^7. Aggregate foreign import 
needs are not growing, largely because 
foreign consumption has been stagnant in 
the 1990's, The fomicr Soviet Union 
and Eastcm Europe account for much of 
die stagnation, their feed grain use re- 
duced by a sharp contraction in livestock 
production. 

Coarse grain use and imports also con- 
tinue lo decline in Westem Europe, and 
have begun to flatten in Japan in recent 
years. Japan — formerly a consistent 
growth market — is importing more meal 
and less feed grain under liberalization of 
its meat uade. Rapid consumption 
growth in China and many developing 
countries has not been sufficient to out- 
weigh these declines. 
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Corn Imports 
To Plummet 



World cofTj trade — ihc largest compo- 
nent of coarse giaiii trade — is projected 
to decline 10 percent in 1993/94 to 55.6 
million tons, the lowest since 1985/86. 
This anticipated decline reflects Lars^r 
crops in some importing countries, con- 
tinued substJtLitJon of feed wheat for com 
imports in South Korea* and continued 
weak imports by the FSU. 

Southern Africa, now recovering from se- 
vere drought in most of the icgion, will 
account for much of ihe reduction in im- 
ports, Cofn imports by South Africa are 
projected to plunge to zero from the 2.3 
million tons in 1992/K. Combined im- 
ports by the rest of the region are pro- 
jected to fall nearly 1 million tons in 
1993/94, The extent of year-to-year 
change will be muted in some countries, 
such as Mozambique, because of continu- 
ing food shortages related to civil umesL 
Better crops are also expected to lead to 
reductions of 1 million tons in com im- 
ports by Canada and 750,000 tons in 
Eastern Europe. 



Com imports by South Korea are pro- 
jected to remain near the 1992/93 level 
of 6.5 million tons because importers are 
expected to continue buying large 
amounts ofwheat for feed. South Korea 
purchased large amounts of feed wheal 
from Canada and Australia in 1992^3, 
and even a small quantity from China. 
Although South Korea has been one of 
fastest growing markets for com over the 
last two dccadcSi it is also very price- 
responsive and flexible in its import deci- 
sions. When wheat is attractively priced. 
South Korea is the world*s largest buyer 
of wheat for feed. 

Com imports by the former Soviet Union 
are projected to fall 1.5 million tons to 6 
million tons, and will depcrtd on continu- 
ing assistance from the U.S., the major 
FSU com supplier. The low level of im- 
ports expected by the former Soviet Un- 
ion largely underUes ihe historically low 
volume of world com trade. Com im- 
ports by the FSU were more than 19 mil- 
lion tons in 1989^ but have dropped 
every year since. 



U.S. Share of World Wheat and Coorse Grain Trade To Slip 



MiL met tons 
200 




1^a/&4 tt&/86 tf/Vtttt oww 91/92 

Marketing year 

^B U.S. exports ^B Foreign «xport3 

Includes Infra-FSU trade beginning in 1987/Ba M«rtisting years; wheat July-June; coarae grains. 

October-Septembef. 

1992/93 preiiminary. 1993/94 projected. 



93/94 



World tiade in barley is expected 10 rise 
slightly in 1993/94, to 174 million tons, 
largely because of higher import needs in 
North Afnca, Crop shortfalls in Algeria 
and Morocco are Itkdy to result in higher 
imports, outweighing expected declines 
in Saudi Arabia and the FSU, the world's 
largest importers. The outlook for most 
other countries is relatively stable. 

Large stocks account for some of ihe de- 
cline in Saudi barley imponsi as well as 
expcctaiions of a modest increase in do- 
mestic production. Barley and other 
grain imports by the former Soviet Union 
are highly dependent on expofterassis* 
tance. Theforccasl will hinge largely on 
political decisions 10 provide assistance 
by the EC and Canada, the largest barley 
suppliers to the FSU, as well as by the 
US.t Turkey, and smaller exporters. 

World sorghum u-ade is expected 10 re- 
main unchanged in 1993^, at 9 million 
tons. Mexicoand Japan are the biggest 
importers, and virtually no change in sor- 
ghum imports is projected in these coun- 
uies in 1993/94.^ However, if the North 
American Free Trade Agreement is im- 
plemented during the year, Mexico's im- 
ports of sorghum will likely drop and 
com imports increase. 

US. & Competitors' 
Corn Exports To Fall 

Following the pattern expected in world 
trade, U.S. exports of com arc projected 
to decline, while shipments of sorghum 
and barley are expected to match 
1992/93. U.S. coarse grain exports are 
projected to fall 10 percent to 47.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1993W, bringing U.S. mar- 
ket share down from 58 percent in 
1992/93 10 56 percent Whiletnthc 
wheat market export competition is ex- 
pected 10 intensify, competitor exports of 
coarse grains are projected to retract 
slightly. U.S-ComexpOTtcrsarecx* 
pected 10 face shrinking import demand 
for com rather than sharper competition. 

US. com shipments during the 1992/93 
trade year, which ends in September, 
have benefited from weather*induccd 
shortfalls in many countries. In addition^ 
the U.S. provided a relatively large 
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allocation for com in food aid and credit 
packages for the former Soviet Union. 
These factors helped boost the forecast 
U.S. exports to 43.5 million tons in 
1992/93, up 7 percent from the previous 
year. However, with a return to normal 
weather in importing countries, the U.S. 
wiUlosc much of this trade in 1993/94, 
and exports are projected down 1 1 per- 
cent, to 38.5 million ions- 

China is expected to remain the largest 
foreign com exporter in 1993/94, with ex- 
ports projected at 8^ million tons, down 
fmm 9 miUion in 1992/93. Reported 
large stocks and recent decentralization 
of the gpvemmeni's cxpon monopoly 
would support continuation of high com 
exports^ although market reforms and 
rapid economic growth could lead to in- 
creased domestic demand which could 
erode exports or stimulate com imports 
fc»- distribution in com deficit areas. 

Small declines are projected in Argen- 
tina's 1993/94 com exports, but pros- 
pects will hinge mainly on crops that will 
not be planted until much later this year. 
Argentina's 1992A>3 com exports arc 
forecast at 6-7 million tons, a l4-percent 
gain over the previotis year and the high- 
est since the mid-l980*s. 

Among the minor com exporters. South 
Africa is projected ID resume small ex- 
ports in 1993/94. But no exports arc 
likely until late in the year, and prospects 
will depend on a favorable outlook for 
the new crop. An increase is also ex- 
pected in Thailand's com exports, due to 
some casing in growth of domestic feed 
com demand with the slower pace of 
poultry exports to Japan. EC com ex- 
ports are projected at 500,000 tons, 
above nomial because of very large 
stocks, but still 500,000 tons below the 
1992/93 forecasL 

[Pete Riley and Sara Schwam (202) 219- 
0S25/Era 




Measuring 
Air Pollution 
In Farnn Areas 



Evidence that air pollution is dam- 
aging to agricultural crops, forest 
ecosystems* and other vegetation 
has been accumulating for several dec- 
ades. A 1984 report by Congress's 
Office of Technology Assessment indi- 
cated, for example, that ground-level 
ozone causes about a 6- to 7-percent loss 
of U.S. agricultural productivity annually. 

Wind and clouds carry air pollutants into 
the countryside and forests, often far 
from the congested cities and industrial 
towns where they originate. The U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
monitors emissions from fixed sources, 
such as power plants, as well as ambient 
levels of pollutants in the atmosphere, 
and sets standards for allowable pollutwn 
in order to (Kotect human health, vegeta- 
tion, and property. The Clean Air Act of 
1970, implemented by EPA, set stand- 
ards that were intended to improve air 
quality mainly in urban areas, although 
agricultural and rural areas downwind of 
heavily populated areas have also bene- 
fited from industrial and automobile 
emissions reductions. 



In recent work, USDA's Economic 
Research Service has used air pollution 
indexes lo identify changes in county air 
pollution levels between 1980 and 1990. 
These indicators show where pollution 
may still exist at levels that can damage 
agricultural oops. Many aieas have seen 
dramatic improvements in overall air 
quality during the l980's, but some 
still experience high levels of certain 
pollutants. 

The provisions of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 (CAAA) include a 
lO-million-ton reduction in industrial 
emissions of stilfur dioxide by the turn of 
the century (about a SO-pcrcent reduction 
from 1980 levels), and ihe adoption of re- 
formulated gasolines to rcdiK:e urban 
ozone levels. Qcancrbuming fuels 
leave fewer volatile compounds that con- 
tribute to ozone creation, while reduced 
emissions from factories and power 
plants produce fewer of the precursor 
elements that lead to acid rain and other 
pollutants. 

As state and local governments develop 
implementation strategics to comply with 
the CAAA, dama^ to agriculture should 
continue to abate, helping to boost yields. 

Most Crop Damage 
Linked to Ozone 

The effects of air pollution on vegetation 
have been studied at least since the late 
I800's when scientists noticed that plants 
growing near factories suffered unex- 
plained leaf damage. Since then, scien* 
tists have demonstmted that many 
substances emlucd into the atmosphere 
have harmful effects on plant growth. 
The following arc the main culprits asso- 
ciated with plant damage. 

• Tropospheric (ground-level) ozone 
(O3), formed in the atmosphere by 
compounds left over from automo- 
bile combustion, is one of the main 
components of smog. 

• Sulfur dioxide {SO2) is created 
mainly from the burning of coal and 
oil, but is also created naturally. 
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• Nitrogen dioxide (NO2) is creaied 
by mobile sources and photochemi- 
cal oxidaiion. 

• Sulfate (SO4) and nitrate (NO3), 
two of the components of acid rain, 
arc formed when SO2 and NO2 mix 
wiUi other compouruls in the 
atmosphere. 

A significant body of evidence suggests 
that troposphcric ozone can have serious 
negative effects on crop yields by inhibit- 
ing photosynthesis. Ozone has been 
Linked Id leaf damage and reduced seed 
size, which correlate directly with re- 
duced yields. Field studies conducted on 
IrKlIvidual crops, including soybeans, 
wheat, cotton, and peanuts, have found 
yield reductions ranging from negligible 
amounts to over 50 percent in some 
cases, depending on iheculUvar and the 
ozone exix>suie regimen studied. 

USDA's Agricultjural Research Service, 
in a 1987 report for EPA on crop loss 
from air pollutants, estimated that ozone 
is the source of approximaicly 70 percent 
of the damage to vegetation by air pollut- 
ants in the US- The 1984 Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment repon estimated that 
as much as 90 percent of the damage to 
crops froni air pollutants may be due to 
ozone. 

Another 1984 economic analysis esti- 
mated that a 25-pcrccnt increase in o^one 
concentrations in the troposphere would 
rcsull in annual damages of $2.4 billion 
to U.S. agriculture, while a 25-percent 
reduction would yield annual benefits of 
almost $2 billion. In this analysis, over 
half the benefits of the 25-pcrccnt reduc- 
tion would accrue Id foreign consumers 
of imported U.S. agriculturaJ goods, al- 
though domestic consumers would bene- 
fit from slighdy lower prices of pro- 
cessed grain and livestock products. 

The impactof acid rain on agricultural 
productivity is more ambiguous. Sulfur 
and nitrogen in certain forms — sulfur 
dioxide, sulfuric acid, niuic acid, and 
ammonium — have been found to impair 
plant development by interfering wiih 



Ozone Pollution Eased in the 1980's '. 
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Ground-level ozone index wsfghted sum of hourly ozone levels. April -September 
Percent change In ozone Index. 1980-90. All increases were less tiian 4 percent. 



But Remains High In Some Farming Areas 




I 1 Ozone Index 

> 75% of maximum 

Crop sales > $20 million 



Ground-level ozone Indeic. ApriJ-Septembef 1990, 
Va3ue ot county's crop sales, 1 9B7 Census ot Agriculture. 



growih and phoiosynthcsis. However, 
some scieniists argue that acid rain may 
also have favorable impacts, because 
acidie wet depositions in rainfall contain 
compounds that are major plant nutri- 



ents. Plants may metabolize sufllcient 
amounts of nitrogen from acid rain to ne- 
gate Uie acidic effects, and acid rain may 
act as a passive fertilizer. 
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The general consensus, based on research 
to date, suggests that acid deposition at 
current ambient levels does not reduce 
annual crop yields, althoi^h some re- 
searchers contend thai cvcn low doses of 
nitrogen aiKl sulfur pollution can be haz- 
ardous Id plant growth and development 
when the exposure lasts forwccks or 
months. EPA's standards for ajrtx>me 
pollutants apply only to SO2, NO2, 
ozone, 3nd other gaseous pollutants, 
some of which can be monitored at emis- 
sion sources, and do not apply to prod- 
ucts that are formed in tbe atmosphere, 
such as sulbte and nitrate. Indexes for 
sulfate and nitrate have been developed 
because the gaseous forms of these pol- 
lutants cannot be estimated over large 
areas. 

Pollution Persists in Some 
Agricultural Areas 

USDA's Economic Research Service ana- 
lyzed county-level air quality indexes for 
ozone, nitrate, and sulfate. Estimates of 
nitrate and sulfate concentrations were 
obtained from the National Atmospheric 
Deposition Program/National Trends Net- 
work, and ozone data were obtained from 
the EPA's AeronrH:uic Information Re- 
trieval System. Indexes were constructed 
for the years 1980-90 in the Northeastern 
U.S., which c?ihibits die country's high^ 
est levels of acid rain and ozone. 

The states included in the study were 
North Carolina. West Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts. Maine, and Vermont. 
These states contain 624 counties. 

Pollution concentrabons axe measured us- 
ing a summing procedure that rcftecls the 
impact on vegetation. Ejtposurc to ozone 
has decreased over the decade of the 
1980's for almost the entire Nonhcastem 
region, falling more than 10 percent in 
large portions of this area, and declining 
SOpcrcentormorc in 13countics. Only 
small regions of Ohk), West Virginia, 
Virginia, and North Carolina showed 



increases in exposure in either spring or 
summer, and the increases were all under 
6 percent Only 10 counties had in- 
creased ozone exposures in the sprir^ 
from 1980 10 1990, and only 5 showed 
increases in the summer. (The map on 
page 25 shows ozone levels for spring 
through Sumner.) 

Acid rain depositions were more varied, 
with increases recorded over large areas 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina. On the other hand, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Virginia^ and West Vir- 
ginia experienced decreases in deposi- 
tions of nitrate and sulfate, major 
components of acid rain. Over 400 coun- 
ties exhibited decreases in nitrate deposi- 
tions over the decade, while over 500 
showed decreases in sulfate depositions. 

The county-level indexes of ozone, sul- 
fate, and nitrate in 1990 were matched 
with county-lcvcl statistics from the 1987 
Census of Agriculture to determine the 
extent of pollution in heavy farming ar- 
eas. These maps identify counties with a 
relatively high level of agricultural activ- 
ity (over $20 million in agricultural 
sales), counties with a relatively high 
level of exposure to pollution (indexes 
were scaled to equal 100 at maximum), 
and counties that fall into both categories. 

For ozone, most states shared little over- 
lap between heavy pollution and high lev- 
els of agricultural activity, but 33 out of 
147 counties in New Jersey, Dclawaie, 
Mar>liind, and North Carolina had high 
levelsofboth. About 15 percent of the 
counties in Ohio and Pennsylvania met 
both criteria for acid rain. 

The general downward trend in pollution 
levels over the decade of the 1980*s is a 
positive sign of the effectiveness of clean 
air laws. However, many scicnttfjc un- 
certainties remain regarding air pollution, 
including the appropriate standards for 
many pollutants and the extent to which 
agricultural prodiiction in rural areas may 
beafTected. The pollution indexes are be- 
ing used in an ERS study of the effects of 
ozone and acid rain exposures on agricul- 
tural productivity in the northeastern US- 
IDavidA Westenbarger (202)2)9^59] 
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Organic 
Certification: 
Standards 
In the Works 



Consumer motives in pi0chasing 
organically grown products in- 
clude environmental protection 
and reduced exposure lo pesticide resi- 
due. Advocatesof organic food perceive 
better taste and nutritional quality. But> 
because no defmition of "organic" has ex- 
isted at the national level, consumers 
have not been certain that products la- 
beled "organic" meet uniform standards 
for production, handling, and processing. 

The Oiganic Foods Production Act 
adopted as part of the 1990 Farm Act, 
calls for national standards lo define or- 
ganic food and assure consumers that 
food marketed as organic meets certain 
prescribed standards. The act provides 
for USDA to develop the standards using 
recommendations received from a 14- 
membcr National Organic Standards 
Board (NOSB)* The NOSB has made 
significant progress in preparing recom- 
mendations lo be considered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculuire for incorpcffation 
into regulations that will implement the 
law. 
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A significani market niche has developed 
for organlcaJly produced food and fiber 
products in recent years, wilh annual 
salesinexcessof SI billion. Organically 
produced agncuUural producu now in- 
clude textiles and coffee, as well as 
fruits, ve^eiables« and grains. Organic 
cotton doOiing, for example, is manufac- 
tured in ihe U.S. wilh a marketing ap- 
proach that stresses a more environ- 
mentally friendly textile process. 

In addition, wine and meats arc being 
produced following organic production 
practices, but cannot be labeled "or- 
ganic" until Federal standards arc in 
place and approval is granted for wine 
by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms (BATF), and for meat by 
USDA's Food Safety and Inspection 
service. 

Organic food sales at the retail level in- 
creased sevenfold during the 1980's, and 
are expected to triple by 1995, according 
to Marketdaia. A surge in acreage in or- 
ganic production has accompanied the in- 
crease in market demand. A compilation 
of organic acreage is currently underway 
at USDA's Agricultural Markming 
Service. 

Certification: 
A Brief History 

Although organic food marketing may 
have begun as early as the 1940's, no 
real effort was made to ensure the credi- 
bility of this small but growing food in- 
dustry until ihecariy 1970's. In 1973, 
California Cbtificd Organic Farmers 
{CCOF)» an association of producers, 
began developing production standards 
for the purpose of reducing fraudulent 
claims made by other growers and en- 
hancing the market for Cffganic products. 
CCOF also set up an administrative body 
to coordinate farm-level inspections and 
make certification decisions. 

Today, 26 private certifying agencies 
exist around the country, with five operat- 
ing nationwide. The largest is the Or- 
ganic Crop Improvement Association, 
which certifies close to 1,000 of over 
5,000 producers currcnUy certified in the 
U.S. 



Oregon was the first state to regulate the 
use of the term "organic,*' drafting admin- 
istrative rules which set production stand- 
ards in 1974. Now more than half of the 
Slates have laws or rules that rcgulaie use 
of the term "organic" on food labels. 
Florida, for example, licenses private 
certifying agencies seeking to operate 
within the state; California is in the proc- 
ess of registering these agencies; and 
Texas is on the verge of accrediting 
them. Ten states have instituted state- 
level organic certification programs. 

While most organic defmitions and certi- 
fication programs have been orienied to 
food products, Texas has established 
standards for organic cotton production 
and textile processing. Texas producers 
aspire to meet the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for organic cotton in Europe and 
Japan, and have 2,1 58 acres in state- 
certified organic pnxluction, 6,2S6 acres 
in transitional production, and certifica- 
tion applications for 4,586 acres. 

Prior to passage of the 1990 Organic 
Foods Production Act, a task force of 
organic producers and product handlers^ 
retailers, conventional growers and ship- 
pers, officials of state departments of ag- 
riculture, and others, agreed to the 
following defjnilion of the term 
"organic" at a July 1989 meeting of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association: 

• Organic food production systems arc 
based on farm management practices 
that replenish and maintain soil fertil- 
ity by providing optimal conditions 
for soil biological activity. 

• The organic food has been deter- 
mined by an independent third party 
certification program to be produced 
in accordance wilh a nationally ap- 
proved list of materials and practices. 

• Only nationally approved materials 
have been used on the land and 
crops for at least 3 years prior to 

harvest. 

• Organic food is documented and 
verifiable by an accurate and com- 
prehensive record of the production 
and handling system. 



• Organic food meets all locals state, 
and Federal regulations governing 
the safety and quality of the food 
supply, including the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the 
1990 Nutrition Labeling and Educa* 
tion AcL 

This defmition was subsequendy used in 
the proposal the organic food industry 
made to Congress to develop the national 
organic certification program. The 1990 
act provided for die formation of the Na- 
tional Organic Standards Board (NOSB) 
whose role it is to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture on prohibited natural produc- 
tion inputs, permissible synthetic inputs, 
import requirements, organic crop and 
livestock production standards, proces- 
sing and handling standards, and an ac- 
creditation program. 

NOSB Committees: 
Issues To Resolve 

The NOSB was appointed in January 
1992 and first met in March 1992. The 
organic food industry, which lobbied for 
passage of the act. has been instrumental 
in helping the board formulate its recom- 
mendations. The board has set up six 
committees to carry out the tasks as- 
signed to it in the 1990 act. 

Crop Standards Committee. Standards 
for organic crop production have the 
longest history of deliberation, and arc 
the type most widely adopted among cer- 
tifying agencies around the world. Incon- 
sistencies among agency requirements 
exist, however, and this committee con- 
fronts issues such as the following: 

• Should land used to produce certi- 
fied organic crops be decertified if 
subjected to drift of prohibited mate- 
rials from neighboring fanning op- 
erations? If so, for how long? 

• Should land used to produce certi- 
fied organic crops be docertifjed if 
subjected to a mandau)ry govern- 
ment emergency spray program, and 
if so, must 3 full years transpire be- 
fore organic crops can be sold from 
such land? 
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The Interncftional Scene 



Demand bom consumers abroad for organic food and fiber 
products has accelerated in recent years. Canada, the Euro- 
pean Community (EC), and Japan have surfaced as lucrative 
markets for organic product exporters, potentially fueling the 
expanstonof U.S. acreage in organic prodtctjon> 

A survey of Canadian producers and retailers has revealed 
that between 1990 and 2010, the organic food share is ex- 
pected to grow from 3 percent to a quarter of the total food 
market. Much of this expected growth is attributed to de- 
mand for processed organic foods. 

The development of regulations governing organic labeling 
in Canada has progressed at a rate equivalent to that of VS. 
regulations. An advisory board of organic food industry rep* 
rcscntativcs is working with the Canadian government, and 
full implementation could take place within the next couple 
of years. 

The Green movement in ihc EC has influenced consumer 
preferences^ and European consumers, particularly in Ger- 
many, are paying a premium for food produced under envi- 
ronmentally beneficial conditions. One furn is marketing 
organic cotton garments throughout the EC, and the Texas 
Department of AgriculUiFe reports increasing exports of raw 
organic cotton to the EC. 

Consumer decision -making in the EC is also affected by con^ 
ccms about synthetic additives and chemical and hormone 
residues in food, Furthcnnorc. EC consumers tend to be so- 
phisticated in their choices of food products and arc particu- 
larly brand-conscious. In Germany, agencies certifying 
organic products compete for recognition among cenification 
seals displayed on organic products at the retail level. 

Shipping organic food products to Europe has become more 
difficult since January of this year, when the EC enacted a 

( provision requiring extensive documentation of the produc- 
I tion and handling of imported products labeled organic. 
Upon implemcntadon of the U,S, Organic Foods Production 
Act, and conclusive negotiations on equivalency in iegislatcd 
I f standards of organic production and inspection, such docu- 
mentation will no longer be necessary. 



i 



The Japanese market for organic foods produced in die U>S, 
increased by an average of 80 percent each year between A 
1987 and 1990, amounting to $1 million in sales by 1990, ~ 
and is projected to reach $9 miltion by 1994> The definition 
of "organic" is interpreted less stringently in Japan, with sev- 
eral variations of the meaning of the term. However, efforts 
have begun on a national scale to defme '^organic" suictly 
and to develop standards of production and processing. 
Trade relationships between U*S, producers and Japanese 
processors establish a consisu^nt supply of organic products 
in a market where consumers have expressed a willingness to 
pay up to 50 percent more for high-quality organic food. 

Fruit juice concentrau^s and green coffee beaas are the pri- | 
mar> organic food products that the U,S, imports currently, 
according to the Organic Crop Improvement Associationt 
Inuimational {OClA), OCIA certifies close to 7,000 organic 
growers in 25 foreign counuies. This figure accounts for 
Latin American grower cooperatives, where as many as 10 
producers might farm 1 acre- M 

Several other U,S. private agencies also certify organic pro- 
ducers abroad. The International Federation of Organic Agri- 
cultural Movements (IFOAM) seeks to assist groups of 
organic producers in Latin America and other developing 
countries with the formation of home-country-based certifica- 
tion agencies that can be accredited by IFOAM and obtain in- 
ternational recognition. 

Organic production methods and an interest in exporting or- 
ganic food are catching on throughout Latin America, Mex- 
ico has drafted labeling rules and is positioned to export 
organically produced vegetables to markets just over the bor- 
der Organically produced pineapples and bananas are two 
tropical products with excellent market potential. 

The Rodalc Institute in Pennsylvania, whose founder coined 
the U!i7n *'organic," has projects in Easu^m Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet Union (FSU) liuough which farmers are informed 
of the benefits of organic production and trained in methods 
that do not require costly pebt)leum -based inputs. Concem 
about heavy pesticide and synthetic fertili/jcr applications 
Over the years is spurring inu^rest in Eastern Europe and the 
FSU» as elsewhere, in the environmcntai benefits of organic 
production. 



• What requirements will be specified 
for "split** o^ganic^on(»-ganic farm- 
ing operations, if such operations arc 
permitted? 

• Which materials among those that 
have been historically used on or- 



ganic farms are appropriate under 
the terms of the 1990 act? 



livestock committee. The USDA's Food 
Safety and Inspection Service has re- 
stricted the use of the \zxm "organic" on 
meat products, until Federal organic 



standards are in place. However, many 
organic certifying agencies have live- 
stock production requirements, and or- 
ganic dairy products are commonly 
found on the shelves of natural food 
stores. Certain issues related to organic 
methods of hvestock rearing have yet to 
be resolved throughout the community of 
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organic producers, handlers, and consum- 
ers. Thus, ihc NOSB LivesU)Ck Commit- 
tee faces deliberations over ihe following 
subjects related to livestock production; 

• cenified organic feed requirements; 

• antibiotic and paiHsitJctde use; 

• husbandry and living conditions re- 
lating to "organic" care of animals; 

• stocker sources. 

Processing and Handling Committee. 
The 1990 act specified that no more than 
5 percent by weight (excluding water and 
salt) of nonorganic ingredients may be 
added to an "organically produced" food. 
These nonorganic ingredients may be 
either essential synthetic substances or 
natural sut}stances unavailable organi- 
cally. 

The committee has struggled with label- 
ing policy for products containing less 
than 95 percent certified organic ingredi- 
ents. For products containing at least 50 
percent certified organic ingredients, the 
committee has proposed that the princi- 
pal display panel may identify the ingre- 
dients as organically produced. For 
example, chili made with organically pro- 
duced kidney beans that are over 50 per- 
cent by weight of the chili, may state 
"chili made with organically produced 
beans" on the front label, but the product 
could not be labeled as "organic chili." 

The committee is currenUy analyzing sev- 
eral issues concerning the use of syn- 
thetic ingredients in organic processing. 
Synthetic ingredients used to sweeten, 
flavor, preserve, and color processed 
foods would be prohibited in products la- 
beled "organic," unless an ingredient's 
natural counterpart was unavailable and 
the synthetic is determined to be non- 
hannful and consistent with organic pro- 
cessing standards. Processors may not 
add synthetic ingredients or ingredients 
containing heavy metals or toxic residues. 

Organic processed products also may not 
contain nitrates, niuites, or sulfites, al- 
though use of sulfur dioxide in "organic 
wines" is still under consideration. Sul- 
fites are considered essential to the mak- 



ing of palatable white wine by many vint* 
ners, and a group of winemakers who use 
organic grapes has lobbied the pro- 
cessing committee for an allowance to 
use sulfites derived "naturally " 

The winemakers have proposed to re- 
strict the amount of natural sulHtes 
(which are daived by burning sulfur and 
bubbling the sulfur dioxide gas through 
water) in wines labeled "organic^ to less 
than one-third of the amount allowed by 
theBATF. Ofthe 52,113 acres cenified 
by CCOF in 1992, 6,059 are in organic 
wine grape production — a threefold in- 
crease from 1991, Organic wine vintners 
constitute a significant market partici- 
pant This controversial issue has not 
been resolved to date. 

Packaging and storage containers are 
also covered by the act, which states that 
such containers may not be treated with 
fumigants, preservatives, or fungicides. 
Meat as a processed product is also ad- 
dressed by the act. An audit trail, which 
can trace a retail package back to the pro- 
ducer, may need to be in place for or- 
ganic meat and other organic products, 
and organic products must not come into 
contact with nonorganic products. 

An element common to the Crop Stand- 
ards, Livestock, and Processing and Han- 
dling Committees is the Organic Plan — a 
written document developed by the pro- 
ducer or handler to plan and evaluaie cer- 
tified organic farm or handling facility 
management practices. This plan would 
also provide ihe certifying agency with 
the information necessary to assess the 
producer/handler's compliance with the 
acL 

Materials Committee, This committee is 
formulating a procedure for developing 
the national list of prohibited natural and 
allowed synthetic production inputs, and 
is coordinating the formation of a techni- 
cal advisory panel to review the sub- 
stances proposed for the national list. 
Substances such as livestock medica- 
tions, synthetic inert ingredients, essen- 
tial processing aids, detergents, and 
genetically engineered products will 
likely be among the substances reviewed. 



international Committee. The act re- 
quires any imported organic product to 
have been certified under a program 
equivalent to that of the U.S, The board 
may be asked to advise the Secretary on 
the equivalency of certification pro- 
grams. The International Committee is 
currently addressing requirements for or- 
ganic product imports frcrni countries that 
have no national-level organic labetii^ 
standards or have no government moni* 
toring of the organic label. The commit- 
tee also makes recommendations to the 
board regarding harmonization of produc- 
tion standards across countries. 

Accreditation Committee. The Accredi- 
tation Cdmmiiux of the NOSB is devel- 
oping a comprehensive program of 
certifying agent accreditation to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Accreditation, according to the commit- 
tee, may consist of an application, a field 
evaluation including an audit of agency 
records, and peer review of performance. 
Essential elements for evaluation may in- 
clude certifying agent qualifications, ac- 
cessibility of decision-making records, 
and an at>sence of a conflict of interest 
between the agency and the produc- 
ers/handlers certified. 

The proceedings of the NOSB have been 
followed in great detail by organic food 
producers and processors, certifying 
agencies, state and foreign governments, 
consumer groups, and the media. The 
standards and accreditaiion program de- 
velopment process has encouraged wide- 
spread public participation, with open 
forums established at board meetings 
held around the U,S. The board also so- 
licits public comment on committee posi- 
tions, and is seeking consensus in the 
organic community in advance of 
USDA's rulemaking process. 

Industry Challenges 
Ahead 

In establishing organic production stand- 
ards and inspecuon measures, there is a 
need for balance between consumer and 
producer interests. Strict regulations 
may help to instill consumer confidence, 
but unreasonable production standards, 
expensive testing requirements. 
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[Germany Moves /(head on EC Organic Law 



In June 1991, the European Coiruniinity (EC) Council passed 
Council Regulation No. 2092/9] on organic produciion of ag- 
ricultural products. This regulation harmonizes the organic 
production of agricultural products for member slates by crc- 
ating a label specifying organic practices including proccs- 
1 sing methods. It also describes the certification systems 
which member countries need to set up, and outlines tentative 
procedures for importing organic products from third coun- 
tries. 

Implementation has begun in several counuies, including Ger- 
many. The organic sector in Germany, a small but wcU organ* 
izcd groupof producer organizations with a loyal clientele, 
f;^xsthc likelihood ofconsiderable change in the demand 
and supply of organic agricultural products as a result of this 
regulation and more recent changes to the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy. 

Until the late 1980's, six established organic producer organi- 
zations in Germany certified (through membership) and 
strictly controlled production practices by members, and pfD- 
vldcd mailteting support through label development. Federal 
and state regulation of the organic sccu)r, however, was mini- 
mal with no legal definition of "organic/' 

The EC regulation stipulates that member slates shall set up 
an inspection system opemted by (xie or more designated in- 
spection authcHTtties and/or by approved private bodies. Sev- 
eral EC countries already have government involvement in 
organic certification. In Germany, where the private sector 
undertook this role, each state is to establish an accrediting 
body. This slate accrediting body is responsible for accredit- 
ing private certification agents, and ensuring that these firms 
have the proper organization and personnel The existing six 
I organic producer organizations have been accredited, and 
pi there arccurrcntly as many as 51 private certifying agents. 




The mte of development of this system across slates in 
Germany is expected to vary for several reasons: (1) no 
federal funds arc provided for this regulation system, and (2) 
the interest in organic production varies from state to state 
due to the number of organic producers and their influence 
in state politics. 



Due to the unique situation of a unified Germany, progress 
has been rapid in the development of the farm certification in- 
frastructure in the new eastern slates. The decision under 
new EC regulations to include organic farmers in direct pay- 
ment programs (Council Regulation 2078/92) has helped spur 
conversions of former state farms In the eastern states. This 
Increase has likely occurred because eastern farms arc in a 
transition phase where alternatives arc unclear and organic 
premiums arc considered atu^active, especially combined with 
relatively low input costs in an area where tabor is gencmlly 
cheaper and in a sector that is labor intensive. In addition, 
the income support can immediately improve the cash flow 
position of these farms. In 1993, 1(X),000 hectares in eastern 
states were under organic production, compared with 30,000 
in western stales. 

The original producer organizations in the EC and the respec- 
tive farmer members had experienced high price premiums 
throughout the I980's, had relatively good control over the 
supply of organic products, and saw siabte growth in sales. 
These producers must now adapt to changing market condi- 
tions. The introduction of the new label "Organic Farming — 
EEC Control System" may mean that r»ew consumers are 
brought inu) the market, or it may succeed merely in substitut- 
ing for other labels. The harmoni/^ionof products of EC 
member counu^ics will also raise the likelihood of increased 
imports as competition for domestic products. Additional 
competition may arise from the new EC regulations which 
suppon farmers using low-input methods, 
fKristy Cook (202) 219^38] 




excessive paperwork, and costly certifica- 
tion fees will discourage organic produc- 
tion. 

The development of crop varieties that 
can withstand the onslaught of insects 
and diseases now controlled by synthedc 
chemical pesticides can lake many years. 
Crop rotation strategics, used to establish 
fertile soil for healthy plants that are less 
vulnerable to pests, take time to learn and 
develop, and crop yields may decrease 
during the transition period. Also, cer- 
tain crop rotation strategics involve the 
planting of cover crops, which lakes land 
out of marketabk; commodity production 
for a lime. 



Organic certification cannot be granted 
until the land has been free of synthetic 
chemical application for 3 years, accord- 
ing to the 1990 act Because there is gen- 
erally no premium for products labeled 
"in UBnsition 10 organic,'' and no official 
label will be established under Federal 
regulations, the reduced level of produc- 
tion and income during the tiansition pe- 
riod may lessen the incentive to shift to 
organic produciion. 

InstiUiiional barriers may also exist that 
discourage farmers to switch to organic 
production. Lending agencies are mak- 
ing their decision U) grant operating 
loans 10 farmers based on perception of 



production capacity, and that capacity 
may be judged by how extensively the 
farmer has followed pesticide and other 
university extension recommendations. 
Also, USDA's crop suppon programs 
have not historically provided for routine 
organic production practices, such as 
pest control and fertilization with green 
manures; however, the new integrated 
farm management program option, out- 
lined in the 1990 Farm Act, allows for 
some economic use of rotation crops. 

Organic producers could benefit from an 
expansion of organic food market chan- 
nels, which have not yet been adequately 
adapted for fresh organic products. 
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Increased fann-level supply, wiihoui mar- 
keting channels and ihe capacity to fun- 
nel ihe products to consumers, wilt only 
serve to depress farm-gate prices. 

Options for Consumers 

Conventional supermarket retailers not 
currently carrying organic food products 
do not yet see organics as creating suffi- 
cient profit for their stores, although the 
majority believe that organics arc more 
than "just a fad,'* according lo a study of 
New Mexico grocery stores. Conven- 
tional retaitefs may benefit from educa- 
tion in handling and merchandising 
organic food f^oductSf which require the 
use of an audit trail and a unique ap- 
proach 10 handling products differenti- 
ated by Iheir appeal lo the consumer. 



While organic sales have risen dramati- 
cally in the large, full-service natural 
food stores in recent years, sales still lag 
in the mass-market conventional super- 
markets. Supermarkets require that prod- 
ucts given valuable shelf space must be 
available year-round and in consistent 
quality, conditions that have not always 
been met by organic products in the past. 
Furthermore, a comprehensive study of 
retailers in the Northern Plains found that 
they could expect lo charge consumers 
an average 10 cents per pound premium 
for organic produce, which did not al- 
ways cover the cost of handling organic 
products. 



Upcoming Reports 'rom USDA's 
Economic Reseorch Service 

The following ore August release 
dotes for ERS upctote reports 
CspecifiecO and for summaries of 
situation and outiook reports. 
Summofies ore issued ot 3 p.m 
Eastern time. 

August 

12 Cotton & wool Update 

13 Livestock & Poultry 

18 Fruit & Tree Nuts 

19 AgriCLMurat Outlook 

20 Feed 

Livestock & Poultry Update 
23 US Agriculturat Trade 
Update 

25 Cotton & wool 

26 Dairy 

27 Agncultural Exports 



There is an increasing body of titeramre 
on the subject of consumers' preferences 
for ''organic'* quality characteristics, and 
their reported willingriess to pay for or- 
ganic food products. Quality charac- 
teristics perceived by consumers include 
the environmentally beneficial aspects of 
organic production, reduced pesticide 
residues in foods, and reduced farm- 
worker exposure to synthetic chemicals. 
Among the myriad of Labels that allude 
to pesticide practices — "pesticide-free," 
"uansitionai/* ''IPM," and "^no spray/low 
spray'* — the only products Ihat retailers 
and consumers will be assured are grown 
with a consistent standard of id^^ntity arc 
those that are '^certified organic.*' 
[Julie Anion (202) 720^042 and 
Betsy Frazao {202) 219^64} E3 
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Asia in the 1990's: 
Agricultural Trade 
Prospects 



During ihc 1980's, Asia emerged as the world's fasicsi 
growii^ regional market for agricultural commodities. 
Asia has also become ihc largcsi regional markei for 
US- agricultural exports, and strong growth in Asian demand 
for major US. atgricultural products is projected to continue 
through the 1990's. The relatively strong performance of 
Asia's varied economies will continue driving import growth. 

Asia's key players arc Japan and the industrializing countries of 
East Asia, huge and dynamic China, Southeast Asia's rapidly 
growing "young ligcrs," and the large developing countries of 
South Asia- 
Several trends are key to the 1990's outlook. Import demand in 
Japan and other East Asian markets, which account for most 
Asian fann imports, will continue to shift away from bulk com- 
modities and towards processed products. At the same time, the 
rapidly developing economies of Southeast and South Asia are 
expected to show Ihc faslcsi growth in farm imports, primarily 
of bulk commodities. 

China creates the most questions in the outlook because of its 
size and uncertainty about the path and agricultural impacts of 
future economic reform and growth. China's farm exports are 
forecast to rise in the near term but, by the mid- to late 1990's, 
rising internal demand is expected to shrink exports of bulk 



commodities and increase market opportunities in Asia for the 
U.S. and other suppliers- 

The growing Asian market will continue providing opportuni- 
ties for U.S. farm exports in the 1990' s. Rising East Asian de- 
mand for meats and other value-added products will provide a 
growing, iiujeasingty open market for U.S. exporters. It will 
also be increasingly important for U.S. commodities to maintain 
or raise market share in other Asian markets, where strong 
growth in import d^nand is likely and past U.S. shares are rela- 
tively unstable or low. 

Economic Growth Is 
Key to Asia Outlook 

The outlook for Asian agricultural trade during the rest of the 
decade is sensitive to assumptions on economic growth, as well 
as changes in consumer behavior, crop productiviiy, and agricul- 
tural and trade po1k:y. For the more developed East Asian mar- 
kets, the dynamicsofconsumcr behavior and potential changes 
in farm policy provide the most uncertainty. Elsewhere in the 
region, income growth prospects and crop productivity gains 
are also important factors in the outlook. 

Relatively strong economic growth has been a key factor driv- 
ing gains in Asia's share of global farm imports and U.S. farm 
exports. Growth in most Asian countries has exceeded the 
world average in the last two decades. In the 1990'Si Asian im- 
port demand wiU again hinge on economic paformance. 



Asia Is Top Morket for U.S. Farm Exports 

Asia 

Western | 
Latin Arnenrn 

Cri ada 4 
Mexfco 



NO^n Atr^ca4 
M ddie East 

FOrnr^er USS^^i S 
Eastern burop* 



Ocean I? 




50 



Percent of U.S. exports 

Percent of U.S. export value. 

Source: United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
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The USDA projections are based on ihe foJJowingJpng-lernn 
economic ouUook: 

• World growth is expected to remain slow through ihe 
mid^I990's, with a moderate nxiovcry in the U.S. and 
other industrialized economics. Stronger globaJ growth i$ 
expected by the mid-l990's,ledby improved performance 
in Canada, Western Etuope, and Japan, but growth is 
expected to remain slower than in the t98Q's. 

• Japan's economic growth rate is expected to slow from 
more than 4 percent in the 1980'» to near 3 percent in the 
J990's, while growth in other East Asian countries is pro- 
jected to slow from an average of nearly 8 percent to about 
7 percent Slower growth In global demand is expected lo 
affect economic performance in these relatively trade- 
dependent economies. 

• China'scconomy grew nearly 9 percent per year in the 
l980's, fueled by market-oriented reforms. It is unlikely 
that future reforms offer the potential to sustain such high 
growth. However, growth is expected to remain relatively 
strong and average about 6 percent per year in the 1990's. 

• The Southeast Asian economies are expected to continue to 
expand rapidly, with the region's average growth rate ris- 
ing from 6 percent in the 1980's to about 6.5 percent in the 
1990*s. Policy adjustments and strong resource endow- 
ments are expected to continue to drive strong growth. 

• South Asia's economic growth strengthened to an average 
of 5.5 percent annually in the 1980'5, with liberalizing re- 
forms and large iniemal markets providing the major impe- 
tus. Further reforms, combined with strong resources and 
internal demand, are expected to sustain this growth rate in 
the 1990's. 

The USDA projections account for expected changes in in- 
comes, underlying supply and demand relationships, and na- 
tional policies in the major Asian markets. However, they do 
not account for potential multilateral trade reform under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The yct-to- 
be-compleied GATT accord could have significant impacts on 
farm trade. 

Processed Imports To Grow 
In East Asian Markets 

Although growth in import demand is projected to be slower 
than elsewhere in Asia, East Asia — Japan and the newly indus- 
trialized countries of Hong Kong, South Korea, and Taiwan — 
will continue to account for a dominant share of Asians farm 
imports in the 1990's. Future imports will consist increasingly 
ofhigher valued processed farm products. Meats will account 
for a major share of such imports, along with fresh and proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables, beverages, and tobacco products. 



!(' 



Most CommoditJes To Gain 
Inthe1990's 




Asia registered rapid growth in imports of several com- 
modities in tlie 1980*s, including meats, soybeans, bcver* 
ages, and tob^co products. Asia also remained a major 
and growing importerof wheat, coarse grains, cotion, and 
edible oils. Commodities where Asia's imports were rela- 
tively small and declining were few, but included dairy, 
egg products, and rice. 

As in the 1980's, U.S. exports to Asia in the 1990'swill 
be affected both by changes in import demand, and in the 
degree of competition U.S. exporters face from Asian sup- 
pliers. For example, U.S, exports to Asia face competi- 
tion from China (com, soyb<ins, and oUmeals), India 
(oilmeals), and Thailand (com, rice, and poultry). 

The regional analyses of East Asia, China, and South and 
Southeast Asia identify expected future trends in imports 
^ and exports In each region, and the factors underlying 
those trends. The implications of these trends for U.S. ex- 
port opponunitics can be summarized by comparing pro- 
jected I990's growth tn Asian net imports with actual 
growth in the 1980*s. Strong gains are projected for 
Asia's net imports of most major commodities. 

• For wheat and coarse grains, Asian net imports are 
projected to expand more rapidly in the I990's than 
during the 1980's. 

• Growth in net imports of meats is projected to slow 
compared with the 1980*s, but still exceed growth for 
other commodities. 



II 



• Net impon demand for both soybeans and meals Is 
projected to expand rapidly, with demand for soy- 
beans likely to grow significantly faster than in the 
1980's. 



• Growth in net exports of rice is projected to slow, but 
1 11 remain relatively strong, 

• Asia's n^ imports of cotton showed little growth in 
^ the 1980's , and arc projected to shrink in the 1990's, 



» 



Changes in food demand and agricultural policies arc key fac- 
tors affecting the shift in the composition of trade. East Asia's 
relatively high incomes have led lodiversjtlcationofdieis in fa- 
vor of meats and other processed goods. Demand for rice and 
wheat will continue to stagnate as consumers shift their diets 
away from food staples. While demand for beef, pork, and 
poultry will remain strong in the 1990's, growth will slow from 
the rapid 1980*s pace because of slower piojected income 
growth and the higher levels of consumption already achieved. 
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High-Value Products Take an Increasing Share o*U,5. Exports to Asia 

^ Tobacco & products 

FroltSi vegctabiesi & products 2% 
eat & products 

Coarse grains 




Soybeans & meal 



Wheal 



Average annuai exports: S14.4 bdlKDn 
' 0^^^«^ ' incJudes nurts and pfoducts. sugar and tropteal products, and vegetabte oiJ. 




Average annual exports: $17,6 WlKDn 



More liberal meat import policies — stemming from pressure by 
trade partners and from concerns about tiigh domestic meat 
prices — have also been fundamental to the rapid growth in meat 
impofi5 by Japan and other East Asian countries that l)egan in 
the 1980's. These pressures, plus emerging concerns with the 
environmental costs of intensive livestock production, will 
likely continue to lxx>st meat imports and slow domestic live- 
stock production in the 1990*s, Taiwan's expoas of pork are 
projected to fall as environmental costs curb domestic livestock 
production, leading U) a further slowing of import demand for 
feed grains and protein. 

Despite reforms in meat trade, liberalization of domestic and 
trade policies that would boost imports of some bulk commodi- 
ties, particularly rice, is unlikely without a multilateral agree- 
ment. Farm restructuring and declining support are expected to 
gradually reduce crop production in East Asia. 

East Asia — which now accounts for about 70 percent of Asian 
cotton imports^s also projected to show a further decline in 
demand for raw cotton in the 1990*s. East Asian imports are 
shrinking as cotton spinning and weaving shift to lower wage 
areas, including China and South and Southeast Asia. Increas- 
ingly, East Asia's cotton imports will be in the form of yams, 
cloth, and nmshed products. 



Income Growth in China 
Alters Food Demand 

China is expected to increase wheal imports and decrease ex- 
ports of most other bulk commodities \n the 1990*s, However, 
China is a key source of uncertainty in the Asian trade outlook. 
Expanding demand and emerging supply constraints arc ex* 
pected to affect agricultuial trade in the 1990's, but the pace of 
change is hard to predict in the context of the rapid evolution of 
agricultural policy and supply and demand relauonships. 

Rising incomes, combined with domestic price adjustments as- 
sociated With movement to a market economy, are beginning to 
lum demand away from food staples and toward livestock {Kod- 
ucis. The govemment will condnue to emphasize market re- 
forms, which are likely to result in reallocation of land and 
other resources to m inimize Imports. This implies shifting land 
use from rice production to com, oilseed, and cotton produc- 
tion, as well as boosting livestock output However, the land 
and water resources to boost crop area and yield appear to be 
limited Utile growth in cropped area is expected and, in the ab- 
sence of new technologies, yield growth is expected to slow be- 
cause of the relatively high yields already attained. 

Despite somewhat slower growth in incomes than in the 1980*s, 
growth in wheat demand in China — Asia's largest producer and 
consumer — is expected to outstrip supply in the 1990's. China 
is expected to account for about 40 percent of all growth in 
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Asian wheat imports in the 1990*s, Rice trade, however, is pro- 
jected to decline as diet diversification slows demand and land 
is shifted out of rice cuJtivat] on, 

China's current exports of com, soybeans* and soybean meal 
aie projected to fail by 2000, Rising meat demand, marketing 
reforms, and increased feed use of com will sustain rapid 
growth in livestock output and feed demand. Rapid, possibly 
accelerating, growth in cotton use is expected in China to meet 
domestic and export demand, but constraints on area and further 
yield gains will likely slow output growth and limit raw cotton 
exports. Reduced competition from China in neighboring mar- 
kets for com, soybeans and meal, and cotton will expand oppor- 
tunities for exports to Asia by the U^S^ and other suppliers 
during the I990's. 

Feed Demand To Influence 
Southeast Asians Trade Dynamic 

Southeast Asian countries, particularly Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and Thailand, are expected to sustain rapid income growth dur- 
ir^the l990's, Othcrmajorcountries, including the Philip- 
pines and Vietnam, arc projected to show significantly stranger 
growth in the 1990'sasa result of successful economic reforms. 

Limited capacity to produce wheat, feed protein, and cotton in 
Southeast Asia will strongly link economic growth and import 
demand for these commodities. However, the region's greater 
capacity to produce feed grains, edible oils, and meats should 

U.S, Shares of Asia's Ag Imports 
Are Generally Higher in East Asia 
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dampen the growih-trade link for these commodities compared 
with East Asia. Southeast Asian countries are also expected to 
maintain competiuveness in Asian and world markets for rice, 
edible oils, meats, and various uopical producis. 

Potential for expanding farm output in Southeast Asia is af- 
fected by current policies and the level of crop productivity. 
Some sectors are protected — for example, soytcans and sugar 
in Thailand and Indonesia and rice in Malaysia — and reforms 
would tend to increase impon demand. Other sectors, often in- 
cluding rice, com, and meat, are either taxed or given little sup- 
port by cuiTtnt policies, and policy change would tend to raise 
domestic prices and output and reduce import demand. 

Crop yields in Southeast Asia are relatively low, with potential 
to rise if policy changes or higher market prices improve pro- 
ducer incentives. Thai rice yields arc among the lowest in Asia, 
and higher market prices or small increases in input use could 
have a large impact on export supply. In Indonesia and thePhil- 
ippincs, low com yields could rise in response to higher price in- 
centives or steps to increase useof improved varieties. 

Feed-livestock sectors throughout the region are expected to ex- 
pand rapidly in the 1990's, responding to both domestic and ex- 
port demand for meat Increased feed grain demand will be met 
partially by expanding indigenous suppliesof com, cassava, 
and other feeds. 

While area constraints and rising domestic feed demand are pro- 
jected 10 reduce Thailand's com exports in the 1990's, most 
Southeast Asian countries have some capacity to boost com out- 
put to help meet demand for energy feeds. However, the capac- 
ity to produce quality feed protein is limited, resulting in 
projected rapid growth in demand for soybeans and soybean 
meal lo support expanding meat production. Thailand is ex- 
pected to remain a highly competitive exporter of pouluy meat, 
and other Southeast Asian countries, particularly Malaysia and 
Indonesia, could emciigc as meat exporters. 

The outlook for food grain demand in Southeast Asia is mixed. 
Demand for wheat — which is na produced in the region — is 
projected to be strong in response to increased incomes and ur- 
banization. However, demand for rice, the food staple, is slow- 
ing and few countries are likely to expand their imports. 
Growth in rice exports by Asia's major suppliers, Thailand and 
Vietnam, is expected to continue expanding. 

Southeast Asia led growth in Asian impon demand for raw cot- 
ton in the 1980*s, and demand will likely remain strong in the 
1990's. Low processing costs relative lo East Asia will con^ 
tinue to fuel rapid growth in textile processing to meet domestic 
and export demand. Growth, however. Is likely lo be slower 
than in the 1980's, in part because of slower expansion of the 
global economy and continued quota constraints in industrial- 
ized importing countries. 
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Impacts of Income Growth on ttie Trade Outlook 




Pasi growth m Asia's farm imports has been driven^ in large 
part, by robust income growth. The income growth rates un- 
derlying the USDA projections assume conttnucd strong eco- 
nomic expansion acm&s Asia, generally at slightly slower 
rates than in the 1980's. However, given the uncertainty 
about future global ai^d Asian economic uends.itts impor- 
tant to evaluate the potential impacts of aliemauve lates of 
growth. 

IVade impacts dT income growth were estimated by increase 
ing the annual growth rate 1 percent above the base assump- 
tion for each country during 1993-2000. Income changes 
usually have symmetrical impacts, so it is possible also to in- 
fer the impact of slower growth. Across the range of com- 
modities, a 1-percem change in annual income growth leads 
to 2- to 2S-perccnt higher volume of imports in the year 
2000. 

Overall Asian com, beef, and soymcal import demand is 
relatively responsive bo income growth. Higher com and 
soymeal imports reflect the impact of income growth on de- 
mand for livestock products and the derived demand for 
feeds. Higher beef imports reflect increased demand in ttic 
increasingly tibcrali/iid East Asian beef markets. While 
China's cotton import.s are assumed to be responsive to 



domestic income growth, import demand elsewhere in Asia 
is likely moie sensitive to incomes and trade policies outside 
Asia H 

Income effects vary considerably across regions and com* 
modities, indicating that growth in import demand will de- 
pend partially on the pattern of income growth across the 
region. Imports of food and feed grains are most sensitive to 
economic growth in China and South and Southeast Asia- 
Demand for (ixds is particularly sensitive to income growth 
outside East Asia, although the absolute amounts of addi^ 
tional feed demand arc niilatively small compared with East 
Asia. Demand for meals is sensitive primarily to income 
growth in East Asia (Japan and the NIC'sX where policies 
arc more open to meal imports. H 

The income effects reflect the famtliar pattern of food de- 
mand across countries at different stages of development. In 
lower income areas, relatively large shares of additional in* ^ 
come go for food. As incomes rise, smaller shares of in- ■ 
come are spent on food, but diets include more livestock 
products, which in turn generate demand for feeds. The re- 
suits underscore the point that income growth in lower in- 
come regions will be a key to future Asian imports of food 
grains and feeds. 
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Wheat & Edible Oil Demand 
To Strengthen in South Asia 

Souih Asia's agricullural imports are projected to grow faster 
than thoscoTEastorSoutheast Asia, but remain .small relative 
to the other Asian subregions. South Asia's major economies — 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh — have large populations and, 
with the exception of Bangladesh, arc achieving relatively 
strong economic growth. However, farm imports remain rcla* 
lively small because of low per capita incomes and tight 
balance-of-payments positions that consU'ain imports of con- 
sumer goods. South Asia is projected to be a growing importer 
of wheat and edible oils, but a growing net exporter of rice* oil- 
meals, and textiles manufactured from domestically produced 
cotton. 

South Asia's U'ade outlook hinges on the pace of policy change 
and investment in fann infrastiucturc. Most agricultural produc- 
tion in South Asia is taxed rather than subsidized^ primarily due 
to contfolson foreign trade aimed at maintaining affcrJable do- 
mestic consumer prices. Over time, policy changes arc ex- 
pected to allow domestic prices to rise gradually, which should 
reduce imports and raise exports. Improved price incentives 
and invesunent climate are expected to maintain stinng output 
growth in the 1990's. 

Food grain traJe prospects in South Asia are mixed Improved 
producer price incentives and crop yields arc expected to sus- 
tain wheat self-sufTiciency in India But wheat Imports aie ex- 
pected to rise in Pakistan — where wheat yields aie constrained 
by double-cropping with cotton — and in Bangladesh, where pro- 
duction capacity is limited. 

India is also projected to maintain self-sufficiency in short grain 
rice, while Indian and Pakistani exports of ba^^mati (long grain, 
aromatic) rice are expected to strcngthen. India is expected to 
meet growing feed grain demand with domestic supplies, but 
Pakistan has limited production capacity and is projected to 
emerge as a feed grain importer during the I990's. 

South Asian edible oil imports arc projected to expand more 
rapidly in the 1990's. India's imports arc expected to show 
stronger growth as import substitution policies are cased, while 
Pakistan's imports continue to respond to rising incomes. Low- 
priced Southeast Asian paUn oil is likely to maintain a dominant 
share of South Asian edible oil imports. India's soybean meal 
exports arc expected to maintain strong growth, and to compete 
with the U.S. and other suppliers in Asian markets. 

Pakistan and India achieved rapid growth in production and use 
of raw cotton in the 1980's. Further strong gains can be ex- 
pected in the l990's, although not at ihc pace of the 1980's. 
The bulk of increased couon output will continue to be pro- 
cessed into yams and textiles in both countries, which will 
maintain strong growth In yam and textile exports. 



Challenges for 
U.S. Trade 

Strong growth in Asian demand for wheat, coarse grains, soy- 
beans, and meats — all commodities for which Asian markets ac- 
count for large shares of U>S. exports — should improve U.S. 
trade performance in the 1990's. However, the outlook also in- 
cludes important challenges. For the last two decades, Asian 
import demand has been driven primarily by stable growth in 
the major East Asian markets. In the 1990*s, Asian demand is 
likely to be more volatile and less predictable for a number of 
reasons. 

Developments in China — which accounts for a large share of 
the projected mcreasc in net imports — will remain difficult to 
predict. Also, outside East Asia, both weather- and policy- 
induced changes in farm output have more potential to desta- 
bilize import demand. Thus, differences in agricultural 
resources and policies will likely pneveni the stable expansion 
of farm import demand observed in East Asia. 

An important challenge for U.S- trade in the 1990' s is to im- 
prove market share, particularly outside East Asia. The U.S. ag- 
ricultural market share in Asia has remained near 25 percent for 
the last three decades. U.S. market share has been high in East 
Asian commodity markets, but fairly low in other regional mar- 
kets that arc expected to account for the bulk of future trade 
growth. 

For two key commodities — wheat and coarse grain — U.S. mar- 
ket shares arc often relatively low and unstable outside of East 
Asia, rcllccting both unstable production and the U.S. position 
as a residual supplier. Market shares for Asian miports of oil- 
seeds and meal have been reduced by competition from inside 
and outside Asia Fbrcotton, however, falling U.S. share in 
East Asia has been partially offset by improved shares in South- 
east Asia. 

To the extent that low U.S. market shares have rcflecled a weak- 
ness in the ability to compete on ihebasisof price, terms, qual- 
ity, or other factors, U.S. products may not be able to benefit 
from the anticipated growth in Asian demand. But in some mar- 
kets, where the current market share is relatively low and de- 
mand is expected to grow, untapped opportunities likely exist 
for expanding U.S. sales. Analyses of several countries identify 
two general issues in this regard: 

• Raising or holding market sharc may entail aggressive pro- 
motion in what arc now relatively small markets. Goals 
would be to ensurc quality and other requirements arc met, 
and to identify opportunities to apply US. export pro- 
grams. 

• Marketing and u-ade reforms arc ongoing throughout China 
and South and Southeast Asia. These developments will re- 
quire attentiveness to changes in trade policy and trading in- 
stitutions, and to the needs and prcfcrcnces of buyers 
within the new policy environment 
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Passage of a GATT accord or expansion of a regional trade 
agreement among Asian countries could significantly affect 
U.S. trade prospects in Asia. Maricei-oricntcd muliilatcral re- 
forms under GATT would likely bcneni U.S- farm trade by 
boosting expon opportunities in the major and relatively pro- 
tected East Asian markets, where U.S. market share Is generally 
high. Elsewhere in Asia, where producuon is often taxed and 
consumption subsidb^, direct trade may be confined to a few 
sectors thai are now protected, such as Indian oilseeds or Thai 
and Indonesian soybeans- In areas where production is now 
taxed, however, exports would likely rise as internal policies ad- 
just to higher world prices and market opportuniticSt providing 
more competition for U.S. exports of com, meats, coiion, and 
possibly wheat. 

A regional trade agreement among Asian countries, perhaps in- 
volving broader commodity coverage under the current agree- 
ment of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
could reduce U.S. export opportunities for rice, com, meats, and 
other commodities prodtKed by the participadng ASEAN coun- 
tries. ImpacLson U^. u^idecouldbemoresigniricant if Japan 
or other East Asian countries participated, but these countries — 
and particularly Japan — have shown no substandal interest in 
such an agreement. 

Income growth, shifting consumer preferences and, in some re- 
gions, supply constraints, will ensure thai Asian farm imports 
condnuc expanding in the 1990's — likely at a faster rate than in 
the 1980's. An Asian regional uade agreement that would sig- 
nificandy affect U.S. trade is not likely, but successful comple- 
tion of the GATT talks would, on balance, likely drive 
signincant addiUonal growth in U.S. exports to Asia. 
[Fip Undes and Mark Giordano (202) 219-0705] B3 
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2 


Crop Progress (offer 4 p.rr^J ^^^ft 


3 


Egg Products ^^H 




Poultry Slaughter ^^^^ 


4 


Broiler Hatchery ^^^hE 


5 


Dairy Products ^^^^H 


9 


Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) ^^^^H 


11 


Broiler Hatchery 




Cottar} Gi^n/nc^s 




Crap Production 


13 


Turkey Hatchery 


16 


Crop Progress (after 4p.m.) 




Mitk Production 


17 


Cranberries (1 p.m.) 




Form Labor 


W 


Broiler Hatchery 




Turkeys 


19 


MushrOOrDS 


20 


Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 




Livestock Siaughter 


23 


Cotfish Processing 




Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 




Eggs. Chickens. & Turkeys 


24 


Hazelnut Production 


25 


Broiler Hatchery 


27 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


30 


Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 


31 


Agricutfurai Prices 




Rice Stocks 



CD-ROM just released! 



Electronic Data Products 
on CD-ROM 

New from ERS, liiis innovative database combines files from 1 18 ERS clecuonic data 
products on a standard CD-ROM disc. Included on ihe disc are over 6,500 Lotus 1-2-3 
worksheet (.WKl) files, ASCII text files describing each data product, and easy-to-use 
software to locate and download files for use with your favorite analytical package. 

Data on the disc cover ail aspects of domestic and international agriculture and rural 
affairs. Worksheet files ane included from sane of our most popular products: crop 
yearbooks; dairy and pouJtry statistics; 

specialty agriculture; state and national 

fann income; costs of production; 
world agriculture trends and indicators; 
and much, much moret 



For a complete listing of products 
on the CD-ROM, by stock # and 
title, dial the ERS AutoFAX system 
at 1-202-219-1 107 from your fax 
machine and ask for document #1019. 
Or caU the CALL-^ERS/NASS bulletin 
board from your computer at 
1-80^821-6229 and download the 
"Data Products Catalog" file. 





To order the CD-ROM, call 
1-800-999-6779 and ask for ERS Data 
Products on CD ROM, stock # 93050. Price 
is just $150 (a savings of 95% over the cost of 
separate diskettes). Or order fixim: 

ERS^NASS 

341 Victory Drive 
Hcradon, VA 22070 

Note: Requires IBM PC or compatible computer, CD-ROM 
reader, and MS-DOS CD-ROM extensions. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary uara 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector, 



1992 



1993 



Prica 8 received by farmers (1977=100) 
Livestock & prooucts 
Crops 

Prices pmd by fflfmers. (1977=100) 
Production items 
Commodilies & servicasn Intere^. 
taxesn i Images 

Cash reoetpti($ bit.) 1/ 
Livestock [$ bil.) 
Crops (Sbii.) 

MarHel basket (1962-84=100} 
Retail cost 
Fann value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricuttural exports (Sbil.J 2/ 
Agrlcuttura] imports ($ bil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry {mil. lb.) 
Eggs (mil. dozi 
MiLk(bil.lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry {lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3t 
Cornuse{m]Lbu.)37 

Pricis4/ 

Choice steers— Nab. Diract ($/CWt) 
Barrows & gUts— iA. So. MN {$tcwr) 
Broilers — 12-City(c1s./Ib,) 
Eggs — NY gr, Alarga (ctsJdoi.) 
Milk— aJt at plant ($7cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corrt — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans — ChJcago (»/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41 -34 (ctsilb.) 



11 


III 


IV 


Annual 


t 


II 


IMF 


IV F 


Annual F 


141 
157 
123 


138 
159 
117 


t37 
157 

117 


140 
157 
121 


140 
162 
117 


144 
167 
120 


""■ 


— 


E 


174 

191 


175 
192 


175 
192 


174 
191 


176 
194 


179 
197 


.— 


— 


— 


172 
36 
87 


177 

85 
92 


163 
89 
73 


169 
86 
83 


164 
86 
78 


— 


— 


- 


— 


138 
103 
157 
26 


138 

104 

157 

26 


139 

T04 

158 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


141 

105 

160 

26 


— 


— 


: 


— 


138 
137 
140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 
142 


138 
137 
141 


140 
139 
142 


141 

140 
143 


— 


— 


— 


10.1 
62 


9.7 
6,2 


11.8 
6.1 


42.4 
24.3 


11.6 
6.4 


10.3 
6,5 


8.8 

'6.0 


1^.6 
6.3 


42.5 
25.0 


9.915 

6h624 

1.454 

39.1 


10.408 

6.816 

1.464 

37.5 


10.379 

6.644 

1.&01 

37.2 


40.795 

26,398 

5.833 

151.7 


9.716 

6.S41 

1.458 

37.8 


10.003 

6.925 

1.470 

39.3 


10.652 

7,115 

1.480 

37.0 


10.558 

6,890 

1.510 

37.1 


40.929 
27.471 

5.918 
151.2 


51.3 


52.7 


53.6 


208.4 


50 5 


51.3 


53.2 


54.1 


209.6 


6,S41.1 
1,984.5 


4.561.0 
1.827.8 


2.738.6 
l,64t.6 


7.916.1 


1.100.3 
2.674,1 


7,906.4 
2,228.8 


5.678.2 
1.969.8 


3.709l4 
1.587.4 


8.460.0 


75.94 

4570 

52.3 

62.0 

12 87 

3.94 
2.59 
5.93 
56.4 


73,88 

44.39 

5^.5 

64.5 

13.47 

3.45 
2,26 
5.51 
57.3 


75,86 

42.48 

53.3 

71.4 

13.10 

3.73 
2,12 
6.52 
&0.4 


75.36 

43.03 

52.6 

65.4 

13.09 

3.91 
2,41 
5.68 
53.9 


80.65 

44.92 

53.1 

75 6 

12.33 

3.82 
2.18 

5.63 
55.18 


79.78 

47.59 

55.8 

73.4 

i2.a3 


70-76 

43-49 
52-58 
71-77 
12.20- 
13.00 


71-77 
39-45 
49-55 
72-78 
12.55- 
13.55 


75-79 
43-47 
62-56 
73-77 
12.65- 
12.95 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1982$) 



1985 



713 
657 



1986 



640 
568 



1987 



1988 



1989 



J990 



1991 



518 



1992 



1993 F 



632 


661 


668 


681 


684 


700 


530 


533 


517 


505 


487 


486 



1/Quarterfydata seasonaffy adjusted at annual rales. 2/ Annual data based on Ocu-Sapt. fiscal years ending with yaar indicated. 3/ Sept .-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec. 'Feb second quarter; Mar-May third quarter; Jun.-AuO. fourth quarter; Sopt.-Aug, annual. Use includes exports* domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averagesn Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92valuesas of January 1. 1986-89 values as of February 1. 1984-85 values as of Apfil 1. F • forecast. — = not available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data _, 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



Gross domestic product 
Gfoss national product 
Personal consumption 
0>;p6ndElur«a 
Durable goodi 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
Investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases o1 
goods & service* 



Gross domestic product 

Gross national product 

Personal consumptEon 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food &l}eve rages 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
FiKed investmsnt 
Change in buslne&s inventories 
Net «xports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable perBonal income ($ bl].) 
Disposable per. income (1987 Sbil.) 
Per capita disposable per. income k 
Per capita dls. per. income (1987 $) 
U.S. population. totaJ, incl. military 
abroad (mU.)' 
Civilian population {milj ' 






■^990 


1991 


1992 


1 


H 


III 


IV 


IR 






$billion(quarter1y data seasonally adjusted at annual 


rates) 




5.522.2 

5.542.9 


5.677.5 
5.694.9 


5.950.7 
5.961.9 


5.840.2 
5.859.6 


5.902.2 

5,909.3 


5.978.5 
5.992,0 


6.081.8 
6,036.8 


6.145.8 
6.160.5 


3.748.4 

464.3 

1.224.5 

206,9 

601.4 

2,059.7 


3,887.7 
446.1 

1.251.5 
209.0 
617,7 

2.190.1 


4.095.8 
4^0.4 

1.290.7 
221.8 
630.9 

2,324.7 


4.022.8 
469.4 

1.274.1 
216,5 
627.9 

2,279.3 


4.057.1 
470.6 

1.277,5 
217.4 
623.2 

2,309.0 


4.108,7 
482.5 

1,292.8 
224.3 
627.3 

2.333.3 


4.194.8 
499.1 

1.318.6 
229.0 
645.2 

2,377.1 


4.234 7 
498.8 

1,320.8 
225.5 
644.1 

2,416.3 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-68.9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.2 
-21.8 


770,4 
766.0 

4,4 
-30.4 


722.4 

733,2 

-15.8 

-3,1 


773.2 

765.1 

8.1 

-37.1 


731,6 

766.6 

15.0 

-36.0 


804.3 

794.0 

10.3 

-40.5 


844.0 

809.8 

34.9 

^9.4 



1,04^.2 1.090.5 1.11J.9 1,103.1 1.109.1 1,124.2 1.123.3 

1987$ b^1lior> (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Industrial production 11987=^100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982 = 100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (44) 
Personal income ($ bil. annua? rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily ayg.) ($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bilfrate (^-^j 
Au^A corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Houstng starts (1 ,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sates of aN retail stores (Sbit.) 3t 
Nondurable goods «tores ($ bil ) 

Food stores (S bil.) 

Eating & drinking places (S bil.) 

Apparel & accessory stores (S bil.) 

1/ Annual data as ot December of the year listed. 2/ Private. Including farm. 
Note: ' Population estimates based on 1990 census. 
Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



3/ Annual total. R = revised. — = not available. 



1.116.6 



4,877.5 
4,895.9 


4.821.0 
4.836.4 


4,922.6 

4.932.6 


4,873.7 
4,890.7 


4,892.4 
4.899.1 


4,933.7 
4.945.6 


4,990.8 
4.995.9 


4.999.9 
5.012.8 


3.260,4 
439.3 

1.056.5 
185.9 
520.8 

1,764 6 


3.240 8 
414.7 

1.042.4 
181.3 
515.8 

1,783.7 


3.314.0 
439 1 

1.054.1 
186,3 
518.4 

1.820.7 


3.289.3 
432.3 

1,049.6 
1&4.1 
518.9 

1.807.3 


3,288.5 

430.0 

1,045.6 

184.4 

513.5 

1.812.9 


3.318.4 
439,8 

1.052.0 
190.8 
S14.3 

1 .626.6 


3,359,9 
454.4 

1 ,069.4 
193.7 
526.7 

1.836.2 


3.366.5 
453.5 

1.062.2 
188.2 
522.6 

1,850 8 


739.1 

732.9 

6.2 

-"51.8 


661.1 

670.4 

-9.3 

-21.8 


712.6 

707.6 

5.0 

-41.8 


668.9 
661.4 
-12,6 
-21.5 


713.6 

705.9 

7.8 

-43.9 


724 9 

710.0 

t5.0 

-52.7 


743.1 

733,3 

9,6 

-49.0 


784.0 

750.5 

33.5 

-70.3 


929.9 


941.0 


937.3 


937.0 


934.2 


943.0 


936 8 


919.6 


4.3 

4,042.9 
3.516.5 
16,174 
14,063 


4.1 
4.209.6 
3.509.0 
16.658 
13.886 


2.6 

4.430 8 

3.585.1 

17.346 

14.035 


3.1 
4,360.g 
3,565.7 
17.143 
14,017 


27 
4,411.6 

3,576.0 
17.297 
14.021 


2.0 
4.433,2 

3,580.5 
17.332 
13,998 


2.3 

4,517.3 
3.618.2 
17.610 
14,105 


3.3 
4,581.7 
3,642 3 

17.818 
14,165 


249.9 
247.8 


252.7 

250.6 


255.5 
253.5 


254.3 
252.3 


255.0 
2S3.0 


255.7 
253.8 


256.5 

254.6 


257.1 
255.3 




Annual 




1992 
May 






1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 








Monthly data 1 


seasonally adjusted 






106.0 
143A 


104.1 
143.4 


106.5 
143,9 


1067 
149.2 


109.9 
163.2 


110.1 
151.7 


110,2 
152.0 


110.4 
151,6 


117.9 

5.5 

4.664.2 


116.9 

6.7 

4,828.3 


117.6 

74 

5.058.1 


117.6 

7.4 

5,032.7 


118,5 

7.0 

5.229.0 


11B.6 

7.0 

5,260.8 


118.4 

7.0 

5.266.3 


119,3 

6.9 

5.296.6 


3.345.5 

7.51 

9.32 

1,193 


3,445,8 

5.42 

8.77 

1.014 


3,497.0 

3.45 

8.14 

1,200 


3.467,5 

3.66 

628 

1.197 


3,475.2 

2.95 

7.71 

1,180 


3.472.7 

2.97 

7.58 

1,124 


3.474.7 
2.89 

7.46 
1,215 


3.506.0 

2.96 

7.43 

1,244 


9.5 

1,53 

1,343.8 

1,178,8 

369.B 

191.0 

95.8 


8.4 

1.55 

1,365.5 

1.211.6 

376.9 

196.9 

97 5 


84 

1.51 

1.962.4 

1,257.3 

384.0 

201^ 

105.0 


8.4 

1.51 

161.3 

103.8 

31.6 

167 

66 


8 
1.46 

169.1 

108.1 

32.9 

17 2 

8.9 


8.3 

1.47 

167.4 

1067 

32.2 

17.3 

8.4 


8.9 

1.48 

170.0 

107.7 

32.5 

17.4 

8.7 


9.1 

170.1 

1073 

32.4 

17.3 
8.9 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 



1983 1934 1985 1086 19^7 1988 19S9 



1990 



1991 



1992 E 



1/ Exclud«« Yugoslavia. Ar^onilna, BrulL & Peru starting In 1989. E ■ OStlrnatOr F * fOfAcast. 
InrormatiOn contact: Albarto Jerafdo, (202)219^0705, 



Farm Prices 



1993 F 













Annual percei^t change 










World. iefi« U.S. 
























ReaJGDP 


24 


3.e^ 


3.4 


3.0 


3,5 


4,4 


3.5 


3.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


GOP dariator 


SB 


8.2 


8.6 


7.8 


9.0 


10.6 


10,8 


23,8 


16.1 


49.6 


337 


Real oxportfl 
Developed less U.S. 


2.7 


9.7 


3.8 


2.1 


6.0 


7.0 


7.8 


6.1 


3.0 


2.6 


4.3 
























Real GOP 


2,1 


3.2 


3,4 


27 


3^ 


4.6 


3.6 


3.5 


1.4 


1.0 


0.4 


GDP deflator 


6.6 


5.2 


4.6 


4.3 


.2.9 


3.3 


4,1 


3.2 


3.4 


4.5 


2.9 


Real exports 


3.5 


to.s 


5.2 


-0.2 


2:9 


6^ 


7.9 


8.9 


3.9 


2.6 


3.9 


Eastern Europe & F.S.U. 
























Real GOP 


3.6 


4,0 


2.3 


3.6 


2.6 


3.8 


1.6 


-3.1 


-13.3 


-13.5 


-7.5 


GDP detlatof V 


4.2 


5.0 


e.4 


8.1 


12.8 


35.3 


41.3 


192^ 


68.9 


204.6 


89.5 


Re At OKportfl 


4.Q 


0.2 


-^.0 


l>,1 


7.8 


8.G 


-5.3 


-8.9 


-22.1 


-12.0 


-2.3 


Do v{)l oping 
f^eal GOP 


3.1 


47 


4,0 


3.9 


4.5 


4.4 


3.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.3 


4.9 


GDP deflator 


38.7 


37,3 


36.4 


26.5 


33.1 


26.4 


19.2 


16.9 


14.4 


14.9 


16.2 


Real axporte 


0.4 


7.2 


17 


7.5 


11.1 


9.4 


9.0 


6.7 


5.S 


4.9 


6.4 


Asia 

Real GDP 


3.2 


7.9 


59 


7.2 


8.6 


9,1 


6.6 


5.7 


6.0 


67 


8.4 


GDP deflator 


G.3 


7.5 


5.9 


4.4 


7.8 


8,2 


6.1 


8.4 


7.5 


7.9 


8.9 


Roal export! 


6.4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


15.8 


14.9 


8.2 


7.3 


9.2 


7.6 


9.5 


Latin America 
























Real GDP 


-27 


37 


3.6 


4 4, 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-^1.3 


2,6 


1,3 


3.0 


GDP deflator 1/ 


30,3 


40 8 


69.0 


82.8 


125.6 


68.5 


36.9 


29.6 


227 


24.0 


20.3 


Real exports 

Africa 
Real GOP 


2.0 


12.0 


2,0 


0.O 


8.0 


5.8 


10.4 


3,9 


3.1 


4.9 


4,3 


U 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


2,9 


2.8 


0.9 


2.2 


1,2 


2.8 


GDP deflator 


17.0 


13.1 


12.2 


e.5 


267 


17.4 


t9.6 


15.0 


18.0 


137 


18.2 


Real exporls 


-5.3 


-1.5 


3.6 


-1.0 


0,0 


2.9 


6.0 


8.4 


2.0 


-0,2 


47 


Middle East 
























Roal GOP 


A. 5 


1.2 


1.7 


-3,e 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.6 


6a 


2,9 


4.9 


4.8 


GOP deflator 


-AS 


1.2 


3.1 


67 


14.6 


9.6 


13.6 


20.4 


27 


9.6 


12.8 


Real exports 


-19.6 


-67 


-7.1 


-3,8 


24.6 


4.8 


21.0 


6.0 


19.1 


13.3 


47 



1994 F 



Ave rag 8 
1833-92 



2.6 

29.0 
3.8 


2,9 
15.3 

5.0 


2.1 
2.9 

3.1 


2.9 
4,2 

5.0 


-3.1 

50,6 
1.3 


-0.8 
67.9 
-1.4 


5.0 
14,0 
6.1 


4.0 
26.3 

6.2 


6.3 
7.9 
9.0 


7.0 

7.0 

10.2 


3.7 

13.5 

5.0 


1.6 

507 

6,3 


3.4 

17.8 

2.7 


17 

16.0 
1.4 


4,2 
11.6 
13.4 


2.0 
7.6 
5,2 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Formers, U.S. Average 



Prices rocsivad 
All r4rm producii 
Alt cropi 
Food graFns 
Fead grains & hay 
Feaogfatni 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Okl -bearing cropi 
Fruit, all 
Frflsh mnrkot 1/ 
Commsrclal votJotaWq* 

FfosTt marka^ 
Polalooi ft dry bsftnt 
UVQatock & product! 
Meat animal* 
Cairv producta 
Pouftjy & aggs 
Prices pakf 

Commoditias & tflmcei, 
Intaraft. tax«i, & wage rates 
ProdUGlJon iLsrn* 
Faad 

Fafldar livatfock 
SvQd 
Fflftilizar 

AgricullurAl chemical v 
Fueli&anergy 
Film & motor iuPP^ie* 
Aiitos & inicks 

Tractofv k ttU-^ap9^\9d machinery 
Qihvr mtchln^ 
Building &fflncihg 
Farm eervfcas A cash f«nt 
Int, payable par acre on tarm real eslala debt 
Taxes payable par acra on farm rqel estais 
W«g« ratas (s«aeorially ad)uit*<f) 
Production Nma^tntereGt, lues. & wage rates 

Ratio. Prices received to prices psid [9^] 2/ 
Price? received (1910^14*100) 
Prtcaapaid, etc. [parity Iikde]r)(ifli0-14-i00) 
Parity ratio (I9i0-i 4- 100» [h)2/ 





AnnusI 




1992 

Juni 








1993 






1KQ 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


MayR 


June P 










1877*100 












149 


145 


140 


140 


139 


140 


142 


146 


144 


141 


,il27 


129 


121 


121 


117 


113 


116 


123 


120 


113 


123 


US 


139 


140 


136 


134 


132 


130 


124 


114 


1123 


117 


116 


124 


107 


too 


110 


113 


113 


106 


lis 


MS 


114 


122 


102" 


101 


105 


107 


106 


100 


.107 


103 


33 


98 


87 


83 


92 


90 


83 


38 


152 


161 


154 


141 


161 


167 


167 


141 


141 


141 


L.94 


91 


ae 


33 


89 


S3 


90 


9t 


02 


39 


!^a6 


262 


lai 


134 


140 


136 


tis 


133 


142 


163 


196 


2a5 


185 


139 


142 


130 


100 


127 


137 


151 


A47 


135 


155 


113 


165 


177 


154 


241 


182 


134 


Mfl 


1^0 


157 


110 


174 


195 


163 


278 


197 


132 


laa 


HI 


124 


114 


133 


133 


150 


17» 


177 


101 


170 


161 


157 


153 


ISO 


162 


166 


167 


163 


107 


1^3 


136 


176 


173 


131 


187 


192 


t9l 


192 


190 


T41 


126 


135 


136 


120 


127 


126 


130 


134 


136 


131 


124 


117 


tiB 


122 


121 


130 


131 


130 


129 


184 


139 


191 


t91 


104 


104 


194 


197 


197 


197 


171 


174 


174 


176 


170 


176 


176 


179 


179 


170 


123 


123 


123 




122 


^^ 


— 


124 


— 


-a 


:2t3 


214 


202 


— 


216 


— 


— 


221 


— 


— 


165 


163 


102 


,. 


162 


^^ 


— 


169 


.^. 


— 


131 


134 


131 


— 


123 


— 


— 


129 


— 


**— 


139 


151 


150 


» 


161' 


— 


~- 


166 


— 


.^. 


^04 


203 


100 


_ 


193 


— 


— 


in 


"n^- 


-— 


154 


157 


160 


— 


I3li 


— 


— 


159 




**— 


231 


244 


253 


_ 


265 


.» 


— 


272 


— 


' — 


£02 


211 


219 





224^ 


— 


~- 


223 


— 


— 


216 


S2« 


233 


.~_ 


236 


^^ 


— 


245 


— 


— ^ 


144 


146 


1&0 


— 


152 


— 


,..« 


162 


— 


— 


166 


^71 


172 


,» 


172 


— 


— 


172 


— 


— 


177 


169 


167 


— 


184 


w. 


— 


164 


— " 


— 


1SS 


164 


171 


» 


173 


.u.^ 


- — 


173 


— 


— 


ie^ 


200 


209 


_ 


Z^7 





— 


217 


— 


— 


172 


t75 


176 


— 


173 


'- 


— 


181 


— 


— 


31 


77 


73 


7J 


72 


73 


73 


74 


73 


72 


631 


665 


637 


639 


034 


640 


047 


669 


660 


642 


1.267 


1.293 


1.317 




1.337 




— 


1.355 


-~- 


— 


G4 


51 


49 


— 


47 


— 


— 


49 


— 


^- 



Bl 11 J ■ Bll\J ^ ■ W < V — ■ ^— ■ Wf |-TVf«.' tJ-* ^1 -Hff ■^— ^f --»■ 

1/ Frefh market tof nonciirus: fraih market & procassing for citrus. 2J Ratio of index ot pricas received tof all farm products lo index of prices paid tor 
lommoditiav k sarvices, interest, taxes. & wage rates. Ratio u«es I he most recant prices paid bdex. Prices paid data are quartarly & will be PubUshsd 
n Januory.ApfM. July.&October R - revised. P > pratiminary. ^ m nd avaltable. 



irtrormatlon ccniaci: Ann Duncari (202)219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 
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CROPS 

Alt wheat {i/bu.) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Com {$/bu J 
Sorghum (S/cwt) 

All hay t baled (S/ton) 
Soybeans ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cte.^bO 

Potatoet ($/cwl) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2f 
Tomatoet fresh (5/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beans {S^cm) 

Apples for frash use {cts./lb.) 
Pears (or fresh usej$fton) 
Ofangas. all uses (j/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, alj uses ($/bO)() 3^ 

LIVESTOCK 
BeaJ cattle (S^cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt) 
Lambs [Sfcwi] 

All milk, sold to plants ($^cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S^c^) 
Broilers (cts.yib,) 
Eggs tcts7doiO 4/ 
Turkeys (cts./lbJ 
Wool (ct<./lb.) 5/ 



1/ Season 
At Avef aqe i 
P = preliminary. 



Ul III' 


Annual 1/ 




1992 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


MayR 


June P 


Z.51 
6.70 


3 00 


3.24 


3.43 


3.37 


3.33 


3 50 


3 25 


3.10 


2.82 


7.5B 


5.95 


6,97 


6.36 


6.0P 


5.64 


5.52 


5.24 


5.23 


2 28 


2.37 


2.05 


2.47 


2.03 


2.00 


2.10 


2.16 


2.13 


2 00 


3.79 


4.01 


3 30 


4.22 


3.38 


3.32 


3.38 


3 38 


3.34 


3.39 


80 60 


71 20 


73.20 


74.50 


75,10 


77.70 


78.90 


83.80 


86.30 


80.50 


5 74 


5 58 


5.50 


5.94 


5.58 


5.56 


5.65 


5.73 


5.81 


5.64 


67.1 


56.a 




53 .0 


52.7 


52.9 


55.5 


54,3 


53.2 


53,1 


6.08 


4.96 


5.28 


4.66 


5.24 


5.25 


6.41 


7.47 


7.63 


6.86 


11.50 


11.40 


12 40 


9.85 


10.90 


19.00 


14.70 


37.50 


12.50 


SAS 


27.30 


31.80 


36 20 


21.80 


38.30 


21.80 


21.20 


45.20 


56.50 


36-70 


10 50 


12.50 


12 80 


10.00 


17.00 


14.10 


17.00 


31*70 


24.10 


10.40 


18^50 


15.60 


20.70 


15.10 


21.10 


20.80 


20.10 


18.10 


17.70 


17.60 


20.9 

J60.00 

6 13 


25.1 

385.00 

6 78 


19 2 

378.00 

5 79 


25,0 
4.58 


19,2 

352.00 

2.66 


17.8 

393.00 

2.39 


15.2 

399.00 
2-11 


U.7 

429.00 

3.23 


153 

476.00 

3.65 


16.1 

646.00 

3.89 


5.86 


5.55 


6.25 


4.73 


3.00 


2.42 


1.48 


2.13 


1.62 


0.98 


74.80 


72.90 


71^38 


70.20 


74.20 


75.80 


77.30 


77.40 


76 90 


75.50 


96 50 


99.90 


89.65 


88.50 


93.20 


95.90 


98.20 


99.E0 


100.00 


99.00 


54!00 
56 00 


48.80 


41.88 


46.70 


41.40 


44 20 


46.80 


45.50 


47.00 


48.30 


52.50 


60,76 


65,60 


67.00 


72.70 


76.30 


68.50 


61.80 


56.40 


13.74 


12.27 


13.15 


13 20 


12.50 


12.30 


12.20 


12.60 


13.00 


13.20 


12.34 


11.05 


11.91 


12.20 


11.10 


10.90 


11.10 


12.00 


12.40 


12.30 


32.4 


31 


30 8 


31.9 


31.5 


31.8 


32.4 


33.2 


35.7 


34,4 


704 


662 


57.7 


63,0 


637 


61.5 


70.7 


69.3 


62.9 


66.4 


38 4 


37.7 


36.0 


37.7 


35.9 


34.8 


37.2 


37.7 


364 


37.3 


ao'o 


55.0 


74,0 


81.0 


43.3 


43.7 


45.5 


45.5 


55.0 


55.1 



averaae pfice by crop year for crops Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock 2/ Bfcl^d>s 
of all ^gs BOld by producers includmft hatching e^gs 4 eggs sold at relall. 5/ Average local market prtca, 



^F? 



Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-trae returns, 
e^tcluding incentive payments. 



' revised. — = not available 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 21 9-0313. 



Producer & Consi:mer Price; 



Table 6,— Consumer Price Index for AH Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) — 



Consumer Price Indent, all ^tams 
Consumer Price Indent, less food 

All food 



Annual 




1992 








11 


993 






1992 


June 


Nov 


Dm 


Jan 
l982-«4-100 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


140.3 
140.8 


140.2 
140.7 


142.0 
142.7 


141.9 
142.5 


142.6 
143,1 


143.1 
143.7 


143.6 
144.2 


144.0 
144 6 


144.2 
144 8 


144.4 
145 1 



137 9 
140.7 



Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef A. veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rsh 

Egps 

Dasfy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh Uuit 

Processed trult 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Ceraals & bakery products 
Su^ar & sweets 

Beverages^ nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

AppareK commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco8t smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef. veal. lamb. pork. 4 processed meat. 

InlOfmaUon contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



137.4 

140.7 



138.3 
141.5 



138.7 
141.6 



139.6 
142.0 



139.9 
142^ 



140.1 
142.4 



140.6 
142.7 



141.1 
142.9 



140.4 
143.2 



136.8 
130.7 
132 3 
127.8 


136.1 
131.0 
132.7 
127.9 


137.0 
131.2 
132 9 
127.9 


137.5 
131.1 
132.8 
127.4 


139.1 
132.3 
135.1 
127.9 


139.1 
132.1 
13S.B 
127.2 


139.4 
133.1 
136.3 
129.0 


140.0 
133.3 
137.6 
126.5 


140.7 
134 7 
138.2 
130.5 


139.3 
134.9 
137.6 
132.1 


131.4 
151.7 
106.3 
128.5 
129.8 
184.2 


130,7 
149 1 
100.7 
127.6 
130.2 
182.9 


133.6 
151.2 
113.4 
129.4 
128 5 
161.4 


133.7 
152.0 
117.7 
129.1 
128.4 
181.8 


134.6 
157.2 
116.2 
129.5 
130 2 
191.0 


133.1 

157 6 
115.6 
12B.3 
130.7 
187.0 


135.7 
157.8 
120.3 
128.8 
130.2 
184 4 


135 2 
159.7 
126.9 

126.0 
130.2 
184.6 


136.6 
154.7 
114.9 
128.0 
129.4 
168.0 


136.5 
154.B 
116.4 
129.8 
130.1 
176.1 


137.7 
157.9 
141,5 
128.8 


138.3 
14S.9 
141.0 
129,0 


136.5 
158.4 
136.0 
127.7 


134.8 
166.1 
137.2 
127.3 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129.3 


134.5 
171.1 
136,9 
128.9 


132.0 
173.7 

142.4 
130.2 


132.1 
179.3 
152.0 
130,4 


130.7 
189.6 
156.0 
129.9 


129.7 
167.1 
163.4 
130.9 


151.5 
133.1 


151.6 
133.3 


152 7 
133,0 


163.3 
132.1 


153 4 
133.1 


154.9 
133.3 


154.6 
132.8 


1554 
133.2 


156.3 
133,4 


156.7 
133,1 


114.3 


115.0 


112.4 


112.3 


113.5 


115.1 


114.8 


114.2 


115.0 


114-.6 


130 2 
125.0 
219.8 
147.3 


129.0 
125.4 
219.2 
147.5 


133.1 
126.0 
225.0 
148.2 


129.4 
125.1 
228.9 

148.1 


127.3 
124.4 
234.6 
148.7 


1319 
125.2 
235.6 

149.1 


135.5 
126.3 
236.3 

149.4 


135.9 
127.1 
237.3 

149,7 


133.4 
127,8 
237.9 

149,5 


129.7 
125.6 
236.2 
149.6 


Zl Include 


Bs butter. 


3/ Excludes butter 
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Table 7.— PrcxJucer Price Indexes. U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



AJI commodities 

Finished goods 1/ 

Ajjfoods2/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Frosh & dried vegetables 
Dried (ruit 

Canned fruttl Juice 
Frozen lruit& juice 

Resh veg. oncL potatoes 

Canned v«g. & juteaS 

Frozen ve ge ta b le s 

Pol aloe I 

Egg«ror fresh use (1991 = 100^^ 

BaKery prOduds 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinke 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate matenals 4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude malerialc 6/ 

Foodstuffs &feedstu(fs 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts if 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry. IJVB 

Rbers. plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, tea^ 
Sugar, raw cane 





Annual 






1992 


JanR 




1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 










1962 = 


100 










tl6.3 


116.5 


117.2 


117.2 


117.6 


118.0 


116,2 


118.7 


119.2 


119.7 


119.2 


121.7 


123.2 


123.2 


123.8 


124.2 


124.3 


124 6 


125.3 


125.7 


123.2 


122.2 


120.6 


120,7 


122.1 


121.9 


121 5 


12Z.4 


124.2 


124.8 


124.4 


124.1 


123.2 


123.1 


124 2 


124.3 


124.0 


124.6 


126.3 


126.7 


118.1 


129.9 


S3.S 


S7.4 


65.0 


80.0 


77.7 


73.5 


73.3 


B9,9 


11S.1 


103,8 


115.0 


96.fi 


134.1 


132.1 


136.9 


132.3 


174.0 


163.7 


106.7 


ni.a 


114.4 


115.1 


115.1 


116,3 


115.7 


1157 


115.8 


115.9 


127.0 


128,6 


134.5 


136.7 


129.a 


126,0 


128.3 


125.8 


124.5 


124.3 


139.0 


116.3 


125.8 


130,1 


113.1 


108.6 


106.1 


105.3 


104.6 


105.8 


io7.a 


100.2 


116.4 


89 .9 


133.4 


126.6 


125.8 


117.2 


178.5 


163.5 


116.7 


112.9 


109.6 


109.8 


109 8 


110.1 


110,2 


109.3 


106.7 


106.6 


118.4 


117.6 


116.4 


116.3 


118.1 


118.0 


118.2 


118.1 


118.6 


119.9 


157.3 


125.7 


116.3 


104.7 


108.3 


120.2 


119.1 


131.3 


144.0 


142.3 


3/ 


3/ 


78.6 


71 9 


89.9 


67.1 


67 9 


99.0 


91,9 


62.9 


141.0 


146.6 


152.5 


152.7 


154.5 


155.0 


155.7 


155.4 


156.0 


155.9 


117.0 


113.5 


106.7 


108.9 


108.1 


10S.9 


106.5 


110.6 


113.0 


113.9 


116.0 


112.2 


109.7 


112.1 


113,2 


114.3 


114.0 


115.6 


117.3 


119.2 


119.S 


113.4 


98.5 


101.4 


97.9 


98.6 


97.7 


101.0 


106.4 


106,3 


113,6 


109.9 


109.1 


109.7 


109.1 


108 5 


108.5 


109.4 


110.0 


111.4 


147.2 


149.5 


1S3.0 


154.1 


163.0 


163.5 


149.6 


168.6 


160.6 


159.0 


117.2 


114.6 


116.0 


1169 


117.4 


116.4 


115.2 


114.9 


116.9 


116.4 


124.7 


119.6 


I20.e 


122,0 


118.4 


117,5 


117.4 


116.4 


115.9 


116.3 


123.2 


116.5 


114.9 


116.1 


119.0 


119.4 


116.5 


117.9 


120.6 


119.8 


122.3 


125.5 


125.7 


125.9 


125.7 


126.9 


127.5 


127,5 


127.4 


126.3 


115.3 


1187 


120.8 


120.9 


121.1 


121.4 


121.8 


122.1 


122.6 


123.2 


117.2 


123.7 


126.1 


126.7 


125.7 


125.8 


125.6 


126,3 


126.0 


126.4 


117.5 


119.6 


T22.2 


121.B 


122.9 


123.2 


123.3 


123.3 


123,2 


123.2 


125.6 


126.6 


131.9 


131.6 


133.3 


133.5 


133,6 


134 1 


134.1 


134.2 


221.4 


24S.7 


275,3 


233.2 


285.1 


291.6 


292.2 


292.2 


296.0 


296.7 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


114,5 


114.8 


115.2 


115.5 


1159 


116.2 


116.2 


1179 


1153 


113.9 


114,3 


113.3 


113.3 


112.6 


1132 


114.6 


115.7 


103h6 


96.6 


109.3 


111.3 


105.5 


109.6 


1100 


109.2 


110.4 


107.4 


122.7 


121 6 


120.0 


119,9 


119.0 


118.0 


118.5 


116.3 


118.7 


116.5 


116.S 


103.0 


97.1 


101.6 


101.1 


104.1 


101.2 


102.8 


104.1 


104.1 


108,9 


101.2 


100 3 


101.2 


100.9 


101 4 


101.1 


102,6 


103.6 


106.3 


113.1 


105.5 


105.1 


106 .4 


104.6 


105.6 


105.6 


106.2 


110.1 


112.1 


117.S 


1147 


96.8 


91.3 


106.3 


103.7 


104.8 


101.3 


118.0 


120.3 


97.4 


92.0 


97.3 


103.5 


69.2 


69.9 


66 1 


69.3 


93.7 


91.1 


115.6 


107.9 


104.7 


108.0 


106.3 


10fl.3 


110.0 


112.6 


113.0 


112.8 


118.8 


til 2 


1126 


116.1 


108 6 


112.0 


110.4 


116.1 


116.5 


132.3 


1l7.fl 


115.1 


89.8 


93.4 


87.3 


88.5 


69.5 


94.2 


91.5 


93.3 


100.8 


89,5 


96 3 


95.3 


92,4 


91.0 


89.1 


88.7 


90.8 


95.0 


112.1 


106.4 


107.5 


113,6 


107.1 


108.9 


106.7 


IOS.3 


112.2 


114.2 


95.8 


101,1 


101.0 


94.4 


106.1 


104.8 


110.0 


106.7 


97.6 


91.6 


119.2 


113.7 


112.1 


111.4 


111.1 


109.6 


109.5 


112.1 


113.9 


111.1 



1/ Commodities ready ^or sale to uilimaie consumer, 2/ ir^cludes all raw, intermediate. & processed foods (excludes sofi drinks, a^co^ollc beverages. 
A manufactured animal feeds), 3/ New Index beginning Dec. 1991 . 4/ Commodities requiring (urther procdssin^ to become finished goods, 5/ Ail types & 
sizes of renned sugar. 6/ Products entering marfcelfor the Nrsltime thai have not been manufactured at that pomt. 77 Fresh A dried. R = revised. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads, 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost{l9a2-84=rl00) 
Farm \raluaO982-84 = l06} 
Farm-fOtail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm valuoH'atail cost (%) 

Moat products 
Retail cost (1932-34=100) 
Farm value (1982*34-100) 
Farm-retail apread (I9e2-&4=100) 
Farm value-retail coet (H) 

Dajry products 
Reiail cost (1 »e2-B4-100) 
Farm valu« (1982-84=100) 
FarTn-r«t«il spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Poultry 
Retail co«i (I9a2-&4=100J 
Farm value (1 982-84=100} 
Farm-retail spread (1 982 ~84b100) 
Farm value -retail cost (H) 

EgoR 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-81-100) 
Fa rm - retati spre ad ( 1 98 2-6 4 = 100) 
Farm value-retail coet (H) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1932-34*100) 
Farm value (1982-34=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value-retail cost (H) 

Fresh truite 
Retail cost (1 982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm~retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (H) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1932-34=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1962-34-100) 
Farm value-retail cost {^) 

Proceeeed fruftt & vegetables 
Retail coEt (1982-84=100) 
Fannvalue(19e2-e4-10O) 
Farm-ietajl spread (19fi2-e4=:l00) 
Fafm value-retail costs (H) 

Fals & oils 
Retail coat (1982-84=100) 
Farm value(1982-64-tOO) 
Farm-re^a« spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts,/Ib.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/(cte,) 
Farm -re tall spread (cts.) 
Wholesate-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm -whole tale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 
ReiaJ1price2/(cts./1b.) 
WholetaJevalue3/(cte.) 
Net larm value 4/fcts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Whotesale-rfliail5/(cts.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ fcts,) 

Farm value-retail price {9^) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


133,5 


137.4 


138.4 


137.8 


139.5 


141.0 


140.6 


141.0 


141.7 


142.6 


113.1 


106.1 


103.4 


102.1 


103.6 


104.1 


104.0 


106.4 


108.8 


109.0 


144,5 


1S4.2 


157 3 


156.9 


158.9 


160.9 


160.4 


159.6 


159.3 


160.7 


29.7 


27.0 


26.2 


26.0 


26.0 


25.9 


25.9 


26.4 


26.9 


26.8 


128.5 


132.5 


130.7 


130.3 


131.1 


132.3 


132 1 


133,1 


133.8 


134.7 


116.8 


110.0 


104.5 


107,5 


105.5 


107.1 


109.5 


113.7 


115.7 


113.6 


140.4 


155,6 


167,5 


153.7 


157.4 


158.2 


155.3 


153.0 


152.4 


156.4 


46.0 


42.0 


40.5 


41.8 


40.8 


41.0 


420 


43.3 


43 8 


42.7 


126.5 


125.1 


128.5 


127.0 


129.1 


129.5 


128.8 


128.8 


128.0 


128.0 


101,7 


90.0 


95 9 


93.9 


94.5 


92.6 


90.0 


89.4 


89.1 


91.2 


149 5 


157.5 


158.6 


157.5 


161.0 


163.5 


164.6 


165.1 


163.9 


161 9 


38.5 


34.5 


35.6 


35.5 


35.1 


34.3 


33.5 


33.3 


33.4 


34.2 


132.5 


131.5 


131.4 


129.1 


133,7 


134.6 


133.1 


135.7 


135 2 


136.6 


107,6 


102.5 


104.0 


104.1 


103.8 


102.7 


103.0 


105.8 


108.2 


115.4 


161.1 


164.9 


163.0 


157.9 


169.1 


171.3 


167.7 


170.1 


166.3 


161.1 


43,5 


41.7 


42.4 


43.2 


41.6 


40.9 


41.4 


41.7 


42.8 


45 2 


124,1 


121.2 


108.3 


104.2 


117.7 


116.2 


115.6 


120.3 


126.9 


114,9 


108.0 


100,9 


77.8 


67.0 


95.4 


92.6 


38,3 


105.9 


98.1 


83.5 


153.2 


157.6 


163.2 


171.0 


157.9 


158.6 


164.6 


146.2 


178.6 


171.3 


55.9 


535 


46.1 


41.3 


52.1 


51.2 


49.1 


56,5 


49.7 


46.7 


140.0 


145.8 


151.5 


150.7 


153.3 


153.4 


154.9 


1S4.6 


155.4 


156.3 


90.5 


85.3 


94.7 


99.6 


91.2 


91.6 


91,2 


90.9 


91,2 


87.4 


146,9 


154.3 


159.4 


157.9 


162.0 


162.0 


163.8 


163 5 


164.4 


165.9 


7.9 


7.2 


7.7 


8.1 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7,2 


6.6 


174.6 


200.1 


189.6 


197.2 


189 6 


199.0 


191.6 


188.5 


188,5 


193.1 


128 3 


174.4 


122.5 


118.3 


127.1 


132.6 


132.2 


132 2 


132.5 


132.8 


195.9 


211.9 


220.6 


233.6 


218.4 


229.6 


219.0 


214.S 


214 4 


220.9 


23.2 


27^ 


20.4 


19.0 


21.2 


21.0 


21.8 


22.2 


22.2 


21.7 


151.1 


154.4 


157.9 


149.6 


166 1 


172.4 


171 1 


173.7 


179.3 


189.6 


124.4 


110,8 


120.5 


90.7 


126.1 


132.6 


129.7 


129,4 


163.6 


176.5 


164.9 


176.8 


177.2 


179.9 


186.6 


192.9 


192.4 


1965 


197.4 


196.3 


28.0 


24.4 


25.9 


20.6 


25.8 


26.1 


25.7 


25.3 


31.0 


31.6 


132.7 


130,2 


133 7 


135.0 


131.4 


131.6 


131.9 


131.1 


131.2 


130.2 


144.0 


120.6 


129.0 


132,0 


111.2 


109 2 


106.7 


105.9 


103.6 


103 2 


129.1 


133.2 


135.2 


135.9 


137.7 


138.6 


139.9 


139.0 


139.8 


138.6 


25.8 


22.0 


22,9 


232 


20.1 


19.7 


19.2 


19.2 


16.8 


18.9 


126.3 


131.7 


129.6 


130.4 


126.4 


130.2 


130.7 


130.2 


130.2 


129.4 


107.1 


96.0 


93,2 


96.9 


93.2 


102.0 


99.7 


93.4 


101.0 


101.1 


133.4 


144.2 


143.3 


142.7 


139.5 


140.6 


142.1 


141.9 


141.0 


139.8 


22.8 


20.0 
Annual 


19.3 


20.0 
1992 
June 


20.6 


21. t 


20.5 


20.3 
1993 


20.9 


21.0 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


281,0 


288.3 


234.6 


287.1 


288.4 


292.5 


295 5 


299.1 


304,2 


296.0 


189.6 


182.5 


179.6 


180.6 


168.5 


187.8 


191.7 


193.5 


195.3 


185.2 


168,4 


160,2 


161.8 


159.4 


170.2 


172.7 


178.7 


177.2 


175,5 


165.6 


112.6 


128.1 


122.8 


127.7 


118.2 


119.8 


118.8 


121.9 


128.7 


132.2 


91.4 


105,8 


105.0 


106.3 


99.9 


104.7 


103.8 


105.6 


108.9 


112.& 


21.2 


22.3 


17,8 


21.4 


18.3 


15.1 


13.0 


16.3 


19.8 


19,4 


60 


56 


57 


56 


69 


59 


60 


59 


58 


58 


212.6 


211.9 


198.0 


197.1 


196.0 


193.9 


193.9 


191.4 


194.8 


196,5 


118.3 


108.9 


96.9 


104.9 


95.0 


99.0 


102.6 


102.3 


102.6 


106.3 


87.2 


73.4 


67.8 


76.1 


66.0 


70.8 


74.6 


71.9 


74.9 


77.0 


125.4 


133.5 


130.2 


121,0 


130.0 


123.1 


119.3 


119.5 


119.9 


119,5 


94.3 


103.0 


99.1 


92.3 


101.0 


94.9 


91.3 


69.1 


92,2 


90.2 


31.1 


30 5 


31.1 


287 


29.0 


28 2 


28.0 


30* 


27.7 


29.3 


41 


37 


34 


39 


34 


37 


38 


33 


33 


39 



1/ Retail costs are based otiCPl-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published moflthlyby BLS. The larm value Is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values ere based on prices at first point of sata i may Include 
marketir>g charge! luch aggrading i packing for some commodities. The farm-f ©tail sproad. the difference between the retail prJce i the farm value, 
represer^ts charge! for assembllog. procossmg. transporting, distributing. 2/ Wilghted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (bojied be^f) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent 10 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
A byproduct valueH 4/ Market value to Producer lor tive animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus vatue of byproducts 5/ Charges for retaiimg 
i other marketing services such as wholesaling, i In -cHy transportation. 6/ Charges lor livestock marketing^ processing. Atfansportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.-Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See ttie June 1993 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Duntiam (202) 219-0870. 



Lives*C'r!' & Products 



Table lO.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Conftumption 



Beg. 
stocks 



Beaf 




1990 


335 


1991 


397 


1992 


419 


1993 F 


360 


Pork 




1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 


sae 


1993 F 


385 


Veal 5/ 




1990 


4 


1991 


6 


1992 


7 


1993 F 


5 


Lamb & rnutton 




1990 


e 


1991 


a 


1992 


6 


1993 F 


& 


Totat red meat 




1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 


620 


1993 F 


768 


Broil ars 




1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 


36 


1993 F 


33 


Matura chicken 




1990 


189 


1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 F 


345 


Turkey* 




1990 


236 


1991 


3oe 


1992 


264 


1993 F 


272 


Total pouftry 




1990 


463 


1991 


657 


1992 


575 


1993 F 


650 


Red meat Apourtry 




1990 


1,123 


1991 


1.264 


1992 


1,395 


1993 F 


1,408 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



22.743 
22,917 
23,088 
23,128 



15.354 

15,999 
17.234 

17.356 



327 

306 
310 
287 



363 
363 
348 
343 



38J87 
39,585 
40,978 
41,112 



18,430 
19.581 
20.907 
21.912 



523 
608 
519 
609 



4,514 
4.603 
4.778 
4.848 



23.468 
24,701 
26.203 
27,269 



62,255 

64.286 
67,181 
68.381 



imports 



Total 
supply 



MiHlon pounds Ai 



2.356 
2.406 
2.440 
2.335 



..898 
775 

645 
680 



41 
41 
50 
50 



3.295 
3.223 
3.135 
3,065 




9 
§ 

4 



3.295 
3.223 
3,135 
3,065 



25.434 
25.720 
25.945 
25.821 



16,565 
17.070 
18,267 
18.421 



331 
312 
317 
292 



412 
412 
404 
40'i 



42.742 
43,515 
44,933 
44,935 



18.468 
19.617 
20.043 
21.945 



713 
732 
793 
854 



4.750 
4.909 
5.042 
5.119 



23,931 
25.258 
26.778 

27,918 



66.673 
68.772 

71.711 
72.853 



Exp one 



1.006 
1.188 
1.324 

1.300 



238 
283 

407 
410 



6 
10 
^8 

8 



1,250 
1.481 
1.739 
1.718 



1.143 
1.261 
1.489 
1.630 



25 
28 
41 
52 



54 
103 
171 
187 



1.222 

1,392 
1,701 
1.869 



2.473 
2,873 
3,440 
3.587 



Ending 
stocka 


Total 


Per 
capiU 2/ 




Pounds 


397 
418 

360 
350 


2^.031 
24.113 
24.261 
24.171 


67.8 
66.8 
66J 
65.8 


296 
388 

385 
385 


16,031 
16.399 
17,475 
17.628 


49.8 
50.4 
63.1 
53,0 


.6. 
,6. 


325 
305 
312 

287 


1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 


8 


397 
396 
388 

385 


1.4 

1,4 
1,4 
1.3 


707 
820 
758 
748 


40.784 
41,214 
42.436 

42,469 


1£0.0 
119.6 
122.0 
120.8 


26 
36 
33 
33 


17.299 
18.320 
19.421 
20.282 


61.0 
637 
66.8 
69.1 


224 

274 
345 
340 


464 
429 

407 
462 


1.8 
1,7 
1.6 

1.8 


306 
264 
272 

260 


4390 
4,541 
4.599 
4.672 


17.6 
13.0 
18.0 
18,1 


557 
675 
650 
623 


22.152 
23.291 

24.428 
26.416 


80.5 
83.4 
86.4 

89.0 


1.264 
1.395 
1.408 
1,381 


62.937 
64.504 
66,864 

67,885 


200.5 
202.9 
208,4 
209.8 



Primary 
markat 
price 3/ 



78.55 
74.28 
75.38 
75-79 



55.32 
49.69 
43.03 
43-47 



96.51 
99.94 
89,38 
90-94 



55,54 
53.21 
61,00 
62-66 



54,8 

52 

52.6 

62-56 



632 

61.3 

59.9 

58-62 




nonfadefallyinspactad for poultry. 2/ Retail weiflht basis. {The beet carcassHo- 
pound \of poultry. Beef: Medium # 1. Nabraaka DIri .—-.-- 



trade no 



rof pouiuy. Beer: Meaium f i. niwi?ra*na ulr»Ct 1.100-1,300 lb.; pork: 
barrows & gut B. lowa, southern Mmn»tota: v»ai larm pnce of caives; lamo i mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo: bf oilers: wholesale 12^ity 
average: turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hena. 4/ Carcaas weight for red meats & certified feady-tc^^ook for poultry. 5/ B^gmmng 1989 veal tra 
longer reported separately. F = fofecasi — - no< available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Agricultural Outtook/ August 1993 
Table 1 l.-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



47 



Beg. 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
pofts 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
pofts 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



ConsumptkOTi 



Ending 
stocks 



1987 

Idas 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 F 



10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
13.5 



5,868.2 
5.784.2 
5.598,2 
5,665.9 
5 779.3 
5.882.7 
5.917.9 



5.6 

5.3 

26.2 

9.1 
2.3 
4.3 
5.0 



Million dozen 

5.884.2 
5.803.9 
5^638.5 
5.685.3 
5.793.3 
5.899,9 
5»g3G.4 



in;2 

141i« 

91.6 

100.5 
154 3 
157.0 
154.0 



599.1 
605.9 
643.9 
678.5 
708 1 
726.6 
757.3 



14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
13.5 
12.0 



Total 



5.159.5 
5.041.0 
4.892.4 
4,894.7 
4.917,9 
6.002.8 
5.013,1 



capita 

No. 

254.0 
246.9 
237.3 
235.0 

233.5 
235.0 
233,1 



Wholesale 
price* 

Cts./doz. 

61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
82.2 
77.5 
65.4 
73-77 



• Cartoned grade A large eggs^ New York. F » forecast. 
Information conlacL Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use'' 



1985 
1986 
19B7 
19BS 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 F 







Cof^merclat 




Total 
commer- 
cial 




CofTtmerciftl 


AH 
m^lK 

Pffce 


CCC n«l removal B 


Produc- 


FqriTi 


Farm 
market- 


Bog. 


Im* 


CCC 

net re- 


Ending 


Di«ap- 
pear- 


Sktm solJdB 


Trtal solids 


tion 


use 


Ingi 


stock 


pori« 


sjppjy 


move)* 


«tOClES 


ancs 


1/ 
$/cwt 


ba«i* 


baais 2/ 










Billion pounds (mflkf at b^si<} 








B^lhon 


pound* 


M3 


2.5 


140,8 


4.8 


2,8 


148.2 


13.3 


45 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


156 


}A2 1 


2 4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


1479 


tO.8 


4,1 


T33.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12.9 


142 7 


2 3 


140.5 


4.1 


2.5 


U7,l 


6.8 


4.6 


135,7 


12.54 


9.3 


8 3 


145 2 


2 2 


142 9 


iJB 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4»3 


13B.5 


12.26 


5 5 


6,9 


144,2 
148 3 


2 1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


20 


MG3 


4.1 


2.7 


1S3.1 


9,0 


5.1 


138.9 


13.6B 


1.6 


4.G 


148 5 


2 


14G.& 


5,1 


2.6 


1543 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


3,9 


6.5 


151.7 


2.0 


140.7 


4.B 


2.5 


15€,7 


10 


4.7 


142.0 


T3.og 


2.4 


54 


151^ 


2,0 


140.3 


4,7 


2.6 


156,6 


7.7 


4.5 


144.4 


12 73 


4.5 


S 8 



1/ Delivered to Plants 8. deiderr does not relleci rfaductionft. 2/ Arbitrarily wotgMad avaraga of milMal baBis(40 percent) & $kim «oltda ba(nB (60 percanl). F - forecast. 
Information contact Jjm Mlllw (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.-Poultr/ & Eggs. 



Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughtert 
certified (m^l. lb.) 
Wholesale price. 
l2-«ily{cts./lb.} 
Price of grower feed (S/lon) 
BrOJIer-fead price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning ot period (mJ[. lb.) 
Broilef-iype chicks hatched CmiL) 21 

Turkey* 
Federally inspected EJaughter. 
certifiea (mil, lb J 
Whole sale price. Eastern U.S . 
8-16 lb, young henft(ctft71bj 
Price of turksy grower feed {S/ton} 
Turkey-faed pr^ce ratio 1/ 
Stocks beomning of period (mil. lb.) 
Pouitsp]«cad1nTj.S,(miU 

Egge 

Fefm production (mil.) 
Average number of lavef S (mi[.) 
Rate of lay (ogg* per rayer 
CHI farms) 

Cartoned prlce^ New Y«k. grade A 
targe (ctSJdOiZj 3/ 
Pnce of taytng feed (SAonJ 
Egg-faed prke ratio 1/ 

Stocks, firit of month 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (itJL doi.) 

Roplacem«n1 chicks hatched (mil.) 



1996 



54,8 

218 

3.0 

38.3 

e.324.4 



4,560.7 



398 



Annuat 



1992 



1993 



1991 



1992 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



4.651,9 



4.826,9 



374.2 



393.1 



354.1 



322.3 



383.3 



420 



386 



38.5 



29.5 



33.4 



33.7 



37.3 



391.9 



37.2 



May 



18.SS5.0 19.727.7 21.052.4 1.740.3 1.817.8 1.802.8 1.659.6 1.B97.1 1.867^ 1ja3.9 



62 


52.6 


55.1 


SI .2 


52.5 


53 


54.0 


54,7 


57.7 


208 


208 


217 


202 


203 


205 


209 


208 


210 


30 


3.1 


3.0 


3,1 


3,1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


26.1 


36.1 


35.4 


290 


32.6 


31.6 


32.7 


29 


32.6 


6.616.5 


6.830.9 


508.0 


588,3 


587.0 


536.4 


611.9 


690.4 


624.3 



378.7 



63 2 

238 

3.2 

235,9 

304.9 


612 
230 
3.3 

306,4 
308.1 


60.2 

242 

3.1 

264.1 

307.a 


60.0 
243 
3.1 

430-2 
2B.5 


65.1 
246 
3.2 

320 S 
24.0 


58.1 

243 

3.0 

271.7 

24.7 


56.8 

240 

29 

314,7 

25.3 


58 4 

240 

3.1 

359,8 

27,3 


59.0 

251 

3.0 

359.2 

27.0 


S8.8 

24S 

3.1 

424,4 

27.1 


67,987 
270 


69.352 
275 


70.592 
278 


5.919 
276 


6.099 
281 


B,020 
282 


5.421 
282 


6.054 
282 


5.S50 
281 


5.998 
280 


251.7 


252.4 


253.9 


21.4 


21.7 


21.3 


19.2 


21.5 


20.8 


21.4 


82.2 

200 
7.0 


77.5 
192 
6.8 


es.4 

199 
6.7 


58.9 
197 

52 


73.6 
195 
6.6 


71.7 
198 

6.4 


69.9 
198 

6.2 


85 2 
199 
7.1 


77.8 
20 5 
6.9 


67,6 

-200 

6.3 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
11,2 


63 
12^ 


0,S1 
14.3 


0.45 
14.2 


0.45 
13.0 


0.36 
12.7 


0.36 
12.9 


0.45 
11.4 


0.16 
10.9 



37.1 



1/ Pounds of (ead equal In value to 1 do«n egg* or 1 tb. of broiler or turkey liveweighl. 21 Ptacemeni of broiler chicks is currently reported lor IS Statee only: henceforth, 
hatch of broiler -type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3^ Price ol cartoned eggs to volume buyers for daltvery to relailef s. 

Information contact: Maxine DavfS (202) 21^-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy_ 





AnnuflJ 






1^2 


Jan 




1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


12.21 


11.05 


11,88 


i2,oe 


11.34 


10.89 


10.74 


11.02 


12.15 


12.52 


102.1 


99.3 


82,5 


83.8 


7B.6 


75.3 


75.3 


75.3 


75.3 


75.3 


136.7 
100 .6 


124.4 
94.0 


131.0 
10M 


139.9 
110.2 


123.2 

109.2 


119.3 
111.0 


118.6 
113.8 


124,3 
113.3 


140.8 
113.9 


141.8 
115.3 


9,017.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


10.425.0 

440,41 

76.8 

269 5 


9.997.8 

440.4 

16.1 

143.2 


1 ,232.9 

55.0 

0.0 

17.0 


605.3 

24.6 

0.9 

36.1 


1.638 

73.3 

1,9 

62.4 


1,548.7 

67.4 

3.1 

49.1 


1.142.6 

49.5 

2.3 

23.2 


815.6 

35,7 

0.2 

21.4 


1157.3 

51,3 

0,6 

20.8 


125,775 

14,778 

fi.5t2 

148,314 


125.671 

14.977 

e.391 

148.477 


128.300 

15,546 

a. 253 

151,747 


1 1 .280 
1,367 
8,250 

13,346 


10.659 
1.292 
8.247 

12.626 


10.760 

1,310 

8.21 S 

8/12.773 


9.965 

1.216 

8,196 

8/11,830 


11.087 

1.356 

8,178 

8/13.161 


10.956 

1,344 

8.153 

8/ 12.9S2 


n,404 

1.400 

8.144 

8/ 13.493 


9,03e 
4.120 
4.010 
2,690 


1 3.359 
6,l4fl 
8.213 
2.625 


15,841 
4,481 

11.379 
2,520 


19,549 

4,713 

14.836 

216 


14,826 

4.603 

10.223 

323 


14.215 

4.688 

9.520 

171 


15.410 

4.817 

10.593 

135 


15.396 

4,565 

10.831 

243 


16.328 

4,597 

11731 

260 


17.252 
^.517 
12735 


13B.922 


139.343 


142.123 


12,090 


12,096 


11.014 


10,521 


12,066 


12.330 





1.302.2 

256.2 
815.2 


1 ,336.8 
416,1 
903.5 


1.365 
539,4 
943, t 


1182 

678.7 

65.6 


119,8 

4S7.6 

97.2 


144.4 

4417,7 

72.6 


l:ift9 

495.4 

75.1 


139,1 

497,0 

91.9 


124.2 

525.0 

67. 9 


115.1 
560.9 


2,894.2 

23S.2 

2784.4 


2.768.9 

347.4 

2.756,7 


2,936.5 

318.7 

2.90Q.6 


262.0 
334.7 
256.2 


259.6 
324.8 

239.4 


247.8 
346,7 
240.8 


222.9 
352.1 
238.8 


236.1 
332.5 

236.S 


254.8 
326.7 
268.2 


277.7 

316,2 


3.167.0 

93 2 

3,426.4 


3.249.9 

110.6 

3.539.2 


3.551.6 

97.5 

3,794.9 


290.2 
J 15,0 
311.6 


312.0 
121,9 
349.8 


261,3 
120.9 
266.8 


266,0 
129.3 
284,2 


307.9 
124,4 
3237 


297,9 
133.3 
324.8 


290,8 
133.3 


879 2 

49.5 
697,6 


877.5 
161,9 
662.7 


872.1 
214.8 
714.1 


89.7 
138 7 
62.7 


79.2 
87.6 
46.2 


76.5 
81.2 

31.3 


63.6 
72.4 
34.5 


69.1 
71.5 
39.3 


90.7 
78,5 
60,4 


103.6 
87.3 


1.174.6 


1.203.1 
Annual 


1,196.8 


111.9 

1991 

IV 


77J 


73.4 


81.7 

1992 


101.6 


105.3 


110.5 
1993 


T990 


1991 


1992 


1 


II 


111 


IV 


1 


IIP 


148.314 

14.642 

10,127 

1.7! 

10.17 


148,477 

14.860 

9.992 

1.58 

8.95 


151,747 

15.423 

9.839 

1 69 

9.74 


36.270 

3.655 

9.923 

1J7 

10.-^5 


37.989 

3.852 

9.863 

1,6B 

9.60 


39,077 

3,971 

9.841 

1.65 

9.50 


37,515 
3,818 
9.826 

175 
10.10 


37.166 

3,782 

9,827 

1.69 

9.7S 


37,764 

3,863 

9.775 

1.60 

9.01 


39.249 

4.040 

9715 

1.68 

9 59 



Milk prices, MinneGOta-Wlsconsln. 

3.5(^rat($/cwi)1/ 

Wholesale prices 

Buiier, grade AChl. (cUJIb.) 

Am. cheese, Wifl. 

assembly pi. (cis.rtb.( 

Nonfat dry milk tclsTlb.) 2/ 

USDA net removals 3/ 
Total mMk eaulv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.} 
Am. Cheese (mil. lb,) 
Nonfat dry inllk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
MiJkprod.21 States (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow J^b.) 

IMumber of milk Cowb (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mli. lb.) 
Stock, begJnnlrtO 

Total (mH. lb.) 

CommBrcial (mil. lb.) 

GovornmOiit {mil. lb.) 
Imporls, lolal (mil. lb.) 
Cornmflrciar dieappesranco 
(mil. lb,) 

Gutter 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mif. ^b.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Americen cheai^ 
Production (mil lb.) 
Stocks, beglnnlrg (mil, lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb,) 

Other Cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mif. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb.) 

Nonf«t dry milk 

Production ^mi I. jb.) 

Stocks, begmntng (miE, lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mii. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) S/ 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milkperco«v(lb) 

No. of milk covn (1,000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Returns over concenlrete 
cost*(S;/cv^nillk)6/ 

1/ Manufacturina grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central Slate* production area. 3/ Includes products exponed through th# Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basis. 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk, i hard sherbet 6/ Based on average milk price aher adjustmftnt lor price support deduction*. 
7/ Lftss than 50.000 pounds, g/ Estimated. - - = not available. 

informalion Contact: LaVerne T. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.-Wool 



U.S. woorl price, (cl*7lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool pfic*. (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill coneumpuon, scourod 

Apparel wool (1 .000 lb.) 

Carpet W0OM1 .000 tb.) 





Annual 




1991 
IV 






1992 




1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


t 


M 


III 


IV 


1 


256 


199 


204 


182 


209 


222 


210 


176. 


146 


287 


187 


210 


222 


250 


233 


203 


189 


171 


120.622 


137.187 


139,715 


33.916 


36,929 


36.045 


34,462 


32.279 


35,152 


12,124 


14,352 


14.726 


3,5aa 


4.5ao 


3,623 


3.145 


3.378 


4,917 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, clean basts. Graded Territorv 64"fl (20.60-22.04 microns) Maple 2-3/4" & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse. 
Clean basis. AurtraJian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10,0 cents. — = not avaliabie. 

Informalion contact John Lawier (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on f«ed (7 Slates) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed OtOOO head) 
Marketings (1.000 hBa<l) 
Other disappeafance (1 .OoO head) 

Beef Ete^r-corn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market Pflc«s(S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice ^e«r>. Omaha 1.000-1. 100 tb. 
Choice steere. Neb. Direct. 

1,1(30-1 .300 lb. 
BoninQ utiJit^cowR. SiOux Falls 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1 . Oklahoma Ctiy 
600-700 m. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows &gilts» Iowa. S. M nn. 
Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lambs 

Lambe. Choice. San Angeio 

Ew9<h Good. San Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

ChoiCAn San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Canner & culler cow beet 
Pork loins. 14^18 fb. 3/ 
Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 
Hame. skinnerf . l7-20 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price Af 

Commercial slaughter (1 hOOO head) Sf 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifefs 

Cows 

Bulla & stage 
Calves 
Sheep & lambs 

HOQi 

Commercial production (mil. Ibj 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Callle on feed {13 Stales) 
Number on food (1 .000 hoarf) 1/ 
Placed on leod (1.000 lioad) 
Marketings (l.otofiead) 
Other disappearance {1 .000 head) 

HogH4pigs(l0Sta1eB)6/ 
Inventory {1.000 head) 1/ 

Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 

Market(1.000head)1/ 
Farrowmge (1 .000 head) 
Pig CEOP (1.000 head) 
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Annual 






1992 






1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Mav 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Ma>f 


8.378 
21.030 
19.198 

^.218 


S.992 
19.704 
19.066 

1.233 


8.397 
20.493 
18.623 

1.199 


7.818 

1.724 

).594 

122 


.8.894 

1,694 

1.414 

101 


9,073 

1.621 

1.509 

130 


9.055 

1.262 

1.441 

110 


8.769 

1.621 

1h565 

111 


8.711 

1.316 

1.552 

128 


6.349 

1.786 

1.646 

136 


32,8 

23.1 


31 .«l 
21.1 


33.3 

19.0 


30,6 
18.7 


3S,S 
21,2 


39.0 
20.7 


40.0 
22,2 


'38.7 
22.1 


37.6 
20.9 


37.S 
2V7 



77.40 



92,15 



73.83 



7^.65 



76.31 



76.58 



79.^6 



80.38 



82.45 



81.47 



92.74 



85.67 



84.99 



86 67 



89.92 



89.06 



90.49 



t2.82 



80.97 



78 56 


74.28 


75.36 


76 18 


77.34 


79.01 


80 34 


82.60 


82 25 


80.39 


53.60 


50.31 


44.84 


45,63 


44.71 


^6,50 


47.25 


49.50 


49.15 


49.00 



93.78 



55.32 


49.69 


43.05 


46.41 


42.73 


42.18 


44.81 


47.51 


46,09 


47.69 


51.46 


39.84 


31.71 


32.10 


29,78 


34.63 


48.17 


51.38 


49,35 


43.88 


55.54 
35.21 


53.21 
31.98 


61.00 
35.39 


68.88 

31.63 


87.25 

40. 7S 


69.88 
39 94 


73.38 
43.44 


75.50 
4G.80 


71.25 
31.95 


62.50 
38.29 


62.95 


53.54 


62,09 


64.69 


71.13 


73.63 


76.09 


84.10 


71.45 


62.50 


123.21 
99.96 

117.52 
53.80 
84 87 


118.31 
99 42 

108.39 
47.79 
75.68 


116,73 
93 85 

101.41 
30.39 
67.42 


119. IS 
95.31 

108.94 
34 09 
62.27 


119.95 
95.31 
96.22 
28.80 

72.67 


122.69 
96.58 
98.22 

31.97 
61.08 


122.13 

97.23 

100.05 

33.22 

68.83 


124.30 
96.13 

100.61 
41.28 
73.78 


126.12 

95.55 
107.61 

41.19 
63.81 


127.19 
96.38 

111.16 
39 86 
63.09 


262 48 


271.05 


266 87 


267.0a 


266.95 


270,43 


272.43 


273.21 


275 96 


276 90 


33.241 

16,567 

10,090 

5h920 

644 

1.789 

5.654 

85.138 


32.690 
16.723 
9,725 

5,623 

814 

1.436 

5.722 

88.169 


32.873 

17.135 
9.238 
5.846 
653 
1.371 
5.493 

94.888 


2.746 

1.473 

772 

446 

55 

106 

388 

7.063 


2.703 

1.3B3 

710 

560 

50 

124 

473 

8.360 


2,669 

1,334 

753 

533 

^9 

104 

393 

7.832 


2,466 

1.264 

690 

466 

46 

99 

395 

7.092 


2,775 

1.434 

747 

542 

52 

119 

489 

8 J 46 


2.681 

1.409 

721 

499 

62 

98 

482 

8.002 


2.775 

1.504 

766 

452 

53 

85 

411 

7,145 


22,834 
316 

353 
15.300 


22.800 
296 
3S8 

15.940 

Annua! 


22.968 
299 

343 
17,185 


1.900 
25 
25 

1.287 


1.855 
26 
29 

1.524 


1.823 
22 
25 

1.435 

1992 


1.677 

21 
25 

1.290 


1.858 
26 
32 

1.481 


1.782 
22 
30 

1,465 

1993 


1.857 
20 
27 

1.309 


t990 


1991 


1992 


1 


li 


[I1 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


9.943 
24.803 
22.526 

1.393 


10.827 

23.208 

22.383 

1.517 


10,135 
24.2-16 

22.061 
1.436 


10,135 

5,403 

5.441 

404 


9.693 

5.273 

5,675 

444 


8,817 

8,107 

5766 

268 


8.920 

7.463 

5.179 

320 


10.884 

5.326 

5,309 

439 


10.462 
• 5,865 


_ 


42.200 
5.275 

36.925 
8.960 

70.539 


42,900 
5.257 

37.643 
9.516 

75.330 


45.735 
S.610 
40.125 
10.202 
82,497 


45.735 
5.610 

40.125 
2,296 

18,532 


44.800 
5.555 

39.245 
2.663 

21.570 


47.255 
6.845 

41.410 
2.521 

20,559 


49,175 

5.640 
43.335 

2.458 
19.829 


47.140 

4l!405 
2.315 
18.954 


46.130 
5.730 

40.400 
2.630 

21.362 


47.700 

5.765 

41.935 

■2.421 



egmnmg or penod. 2/ Bushel! of corn equaJ in value to 100 pounds iiv^ weight 3/ Prtof to 1984. 8-i4 lb.: 198^ & 1»?5.J4-17 lb: ^oginnmg I^^Vrf^ ?J mo r«i«jT 
( esiimaling the composite price o1 aH beef grades A gn^nd beef sold by retail store. This new series Iff m addition to, bu does "^^fP'^^f "i^l/^^ n™ ^^ ''**'' 
of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 5/ Classes estimated, S^Ouarteis are Dec Of preceding year-Feb. (I). Mar .-May (II). June-Aug, (111). & Sepl-Nov.(m. 



1/Beg 
serJes e 

price of Choice beef that appears . 

May not add to NASS totals due to FOundir*g. — - not available. 

Inlormation contact: Polly Cochran (202)219-0767. 



* [retentions. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization^'^. 



Sat 
■Bide 



Plan led 



HarvBi- 



Yield 



Produc- 
lion 



Total 

supply 

4t 



Fe«d 


Other 




and 


domok- 




resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


ual 


use 


port* 



Total 
use 



Endinfl 
tlocks 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



Mil. acres 



Buiacr« 



Mit.bu. 



S/bu. 



Wheal 
1SBa/e9 
ig89i/»0 
1990/01 
1991/02* 
1992/^3' 
1993/94' 



1988/89 

1989/90 

199D/9T 

199W92' 

1992/93' 

1993^&4' 



Cofn 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/S1 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1893^94' 



Sorghurn 
198Bm9 
1fiS9/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/B3' 
1993/94' 



Bar lay 
1988/B9 
1989/90 
1990/9: 
1991/92' 
1992/93* 
1993/94* 



OaU 
19&S/e9 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1993/94* 



Soybean! 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
199J«3' 
1993/94' 



Soybean oil 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93* 
1993/94' 



Soybean m«a] 
198&/S9 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1993/94' 



22.5 
96 
7,5 

15,9 

7.3 
5.0 



1.09 
M8 

1.02 
0.9 
0.4 

o.e 



20.5 
10.8 
10.7 
7A 
5.3 
9.0 



39 
3.3 
3.3 
2.S 

2.0 
2.0 



28 
2.3 
2.9 
2,2 
23 
2.2 



0.3 
0.4 
0,2 

0,6 
0.7 
0.8 



65.5 
7fi,6 
77.2 

C9.9 
72.3 
72.1 

Mil. acr«i 

2.93 
2.73 
2.90 
2 88 
3.17 
3.02 

Mil. acr«e 

87,7 
72.2 
74.2 
7fl,0 

79.3 
74,3 

Mil acroi 

10,3 

iz,e 

10.5 
11,1 
13.3 
11.0 

Mil. acro$ 

s.e 

B.1 
8.2 

89 
7.8 
7,9 

Mil, acros 

13.9 

12.1 

10.4 

8,7 

a,o 

8.1 

Mil. acres 

5t.8 
60,a 
67.« 
59.2 
59.3 
59 S 



53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


150 


829 


1,415 


2.394 


702 


3 72 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


144 


849 


1.232 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


69.3 


39 5 


2,736 


3.300 


499 


875 


1,068 


2,443 


866 


2.61 


57.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2.888 


254 


883 


1.280 


£.416 


472 


3.00 


62.4 


39.4 


2.459 


3.001 


194 


923 


1<355 


2.472 


529 


3.24 


64.2 


40 5 


2,601 


3.205 


325 


939 


1.200 


2.464 


741 


2,45-2 85 




Lbiacrt 






Mil 


. cwt (rijugh aquivj 






$/cwt 


2.90 


5.514 


159.9 


105.1 


*« 


6/ 82.6 


65 9 


168.4 


26.7 


6.83 


2.69 


5.749 


154 5 


185,6 


^^ 


6/ 82,1 


njt 


169 3 


26.4 


7.35 


2 32 


5,529 


156.1 


187,2 


—m. 


6/ 91.7 


70.9 


162.7 


24.6 


6.70 


2 78 


5.674 


157.5 


187 3 


. 


6/ 93.7 


66.4 


160.1 


27.3 


7.56 


3.13 


6.722 


179.1 


212,4 


.» 


8/ 97.5 


70.0 


176 5 


35.9 


5.90-6.00 


2 97 


S.657 
BuJacro 


168.0 


210.4 




6/100.S 
MM. bu. 


80,0 


ieo.5 


29.9 


4.50-6,00 
S/bu. 


58.3 


84,6 


4.929 


9.191 


3.941 


1^93 


2.026 


7.260 


1,930 


2 54 


64.7 


116.3 


7.525 


9.458 


4.389 


1.356 


2.36S 


8.113 


1,344 


2.36 


87,0 


118.S 


7,934 


9.282 


4.663 


1.373 


1.725 


7.761 


1.621 


2,28 


666 


108.6 


7.475 


9.010 


4.676 


1.454 


1.584 


7.916 


IJOO 


2.37 


72.1 


131.4 


9.470 


10,584 


5.250 


1.510 


1.700 


8.460 


2.124 


2.05-2.10 


66.5 


118,0 
Bu./acrft 


7.850 


9.979 


5.300 


1.550 
Mil. bu. 


1.500 


8,350 


1,629 


2.00-2 40 
SAhj. 


0.0 


63.8 


S77 


1,239 


466 


22 


311 


800 


440 


2.27 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.065 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2,10 


9 J 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


9.9 


59J 


585 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


53 


2.25 


12.2 


72.8 


884 


937 


475 


a 


275 


756 


180 


1.85-1.90 


10.1 


66,0 
Bu./acre 


6G5 


845 


425 


a 

Mil. bu. 


275 


708 


137 


l.aS-2.25 
S/bu. 


7,6 


38.0 


290 


822 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2.60 


8.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


181 


2 42 


75 


56.1 


422 


596 


£05 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


a. 4 


55.2 


464 


624 


230 


171 


94 


496 


129 


2.10 


7.3 


62,4 


456 


596 


199 


165 


80 


444 


152 


2 04 


7.5 


61.3 
BuJa^re 


462 


634 


215 


165 
Mll.bu. 


80 


460 


174 


1.90-2 30 


5,5 


39 3 


218 


392 


194 


100 


1 


204 


98 


2.61 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


538 


266 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.49 


5.9 


601 


358 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


4.8 


50.7 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.20 


4.5 


65. G 


295 


474 


230 


125 


6 


361 


113 


1.32 


4,2 


63.3 
fluJacra 


263 


441 


210 


125 
Mll,bu. 


5 


340 


101 


1 20-1.60 
SA>u. 


57.4 


27.0 


lp549 


1.855 


7/ 88 


1.056 


527 


1,673 


182 


7,42 


59.5 


32 3 


-1.924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1,870 


239 


5.69 


56,5 


34,1 


1<926 


2.166 


7/ 95 


1.187 


557 


1.830 


329 


5 74 


5t.O 


34.2 


1.087 


2.310 


7/ 103 


1,264 


684 


2.041 


278 


S.5% 


5t.4 


37.6 


2.197 


2,477 


7/ 112 


1,Z80 


775 


2,187 


290 


5.50 


58.0 


34.1 


=1.075 


2,270 


7/ 100 


1.265 
Mil, lb<. 


680 


2.045 


225 


e. 75-7.00 

a/cis./Jb. 






11.737 


13.967 


_ 


10,591 


1.661 


12.252 


f<7l5 


21. to 


_„ 





13.004 


14.741 





12.083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 


, 





13.408 


14.730 





12.164 


TW 


12.944 


1.786 


21,00 








14.345 


16.132 


— 


12,245 


1.648 


13.893 


2,239 


10.10 


p 


_ 


13.794 


16.035 


_ 


12,700 


1,550 


14,250 


1.785 


21.25 






14<400 


16.190 




12.900 
1 .000 ton I 


1.500 


14.400 


1,790 


21,6-25.0 
9/ man 





.^ 


24.943 


25.100 


**_ 


19,657 


5^70 


24.827 


173 


252.4 


.* 


,. 


£7.71» 


27.900 


**_ 


22.263 


5,319 


27.582 


318 


186.6 


.* 


_<. 


28.325 


28.688 


— _ 


22.934 


5,469 


28.403 


2S5 


181 4 





«. 


29.831 


30.183 


*« 


23,008 


6.945 


29.953 


230 


189.2 


.* 


... 


30.335 


30,675 


— _ 


23.850 


6.550 


30.400 


276 


192.5 


— 


— 


30,100 


30.475 


— 


24.200 


6,000 


30.200 


276 


185-215 



Sa«footnoift»at endoftabla. 
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Table 17,— Supply* Utilization, continued. 





s«t 






HarveS' 






Asldff 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




3; 














Mil 


ttcrvs 




LbJacfA 


Cotton 10/ 












^988;8B 


2.2 




12.5 


11.9 


ei« 


1989/90 


3.G 




10.S 


«.& 


t^A 


1990/9^ 


2.0 




12.3 


11.7 


634 


1931/92* 


1.2 




14.1 


130 


652 


1992/93' 


1.7 




13.2 


1M 


699 


la93;94' 


1.3 




137 


12.6 


600 







Fe»d 
4Jid 


other 
dom«s- 










PrOduc- 


Total 


I49HS- 


lic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 


Iton 


Eupply 
4/ 


uai 


use 


port* 


use 


5lcx;)(« 


price 
5/ 



16.4 
12.2 
15.5 
17.6 
1G.2 
17.8 



21.2 
19.3 
16.5 
20.0 
10.9 
22.4 



Mil. bal«« 

7.a 
69 
B7 
96 
09 
10.3 



7.7 
7.2. 
6.7 
S.3 
6.3 



13.9 
16.5 
16.5 
1B.3 
15.2 
166 



7.1 
3.6 
23 
37 

4.6 1W 
5.8 W 



Cttilb. 

58.60 
66.20 
67.10 
58.10 
54.60 



' Jul^ 12, 1993 Supply & Demand Estimatea. 1/ Marketing war Iwolnning Juna 1 tor wheal, haHey, k oala. Aagu«t 1 tof codon & rice. Sap«emb«r 1 for Bovbeane. 
cof n. & sOrflhum. October 1 lor (oymeal & §oyotL 2/ Conversion faclora: Hoclira <ha ) - 2.471 acret. 1 malrte ton - 2204.622 poundi, 36.7437 bushels O' whea or 
■oybflana. 39.3679 buehela Of corn or aorghum. 45.9296 bushel* ot barley. 68.6944 bushela ol oaia. 22.046 cwl of rice. & 4.59 4B0-pound toeies o^ cotton. 3t Includes 
divflrfliori acreaga reduction W-92, & 0-92 programa. 0/92 A 60/92 Bot-aslde Jnc[udes idled acreage & ncfaaga planted to minor oilseeds, seaamo* *no cramtw. 
4/ FncludH Imports, V Marketino-vMr we^ghieo •^rags pr'ca received by farmera* Ooea not Includa an aHowtnca *oi loana outstanding i Qovemmeni purchasea, W HaefduaF 
includtd In domestic use. 7/ IncLdis s«ed. B/ Simple average of cftjda soybean oil. Decatuf. 9/ Simple averagfl of 48 percent. Decatur, 1W Upland & eittra long ataple. 
Siocka eilimetii basad on Census Bureau dato, resulUng in an unaccounted dlfretence between supply & use astimBtee & changea In ending stocks. 1 y Weiflhted av^rege tor 
August 1 -April 1: nota projection fof the marketing year. 12/ USD A ia prohibited from publishing cotton price projecitona. —-not available or not applicable, 
Jsiota: Set'ftslde data for 1993 ar* from ^June 15 signup report. 

I nformallon contact ► Commodity Economics Diviwon. Crops Branch (202J219-OB40. 



Table 18,— Cash Prices. Selected U,S, Commodities 



Wheat. No. 1 HPW. 
Kansas City (S/buJ 2/ 
Wheat, DNS. 
Mi nnea polls (S/bu.} ^ 
Rice. S.W. La (S/cwt) 4/ 

Corn, no- 2 yellow, 30 day. 
Chicago (l/ou.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yeltow. 
Xaneas City (Vcwt) 
Bar I ay. feed, 
Duiufh (trt)u.) 6/ 
Bafley, matting. 
MinneapoliB (vbu.) 

U.S. price. SUM, 
1-1/I6in.(cli71b.)fl; 
Jsiorthorn Europe p^(^ea 
indeK(clBJIb.}7/ 
U.S.M1-3A32in,(ctB.rtb.)8/ 

Soybeans^ no. 1 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago (S/bu.) 
Goy&ear> oil. crude. 
Dec slur (cts^/lbj 
Soybean meal, 48^ protein. 
Dscalur (S/lon) 9/ 





Marketing year 1/ 




1 
in 






1993 






1988/89 


1989/90 


1900/91 


1901/92 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


4.17 


4.22 


2.94 


3.77 


3.90 


3.97 


375 


3.74 


3.59 


3.51 


4.38 
14.35 


4.16 

15.5S 


3.06 
15.25 


3.82 
16.46 


4.44 
15.70 


4.05 
13,40 


3.87 
13.00 


3.87 

12.60 


3.80 
12.15 


37T 
11.90 


2.66 


2.S4 


2.41 


2.52 


2.60 


2.18 


2 14 


2.23 


2.32 


2 29 


4.17 


4^1 


4.08 


4.36 


4.54 


3.70 


3.66 


3.70 


3.72 


3.82 


2.32 


2.20 


2.13 


2.17 


2.38 


2.06 


2.06 


2.12 


2A2 


2.05 


4.11 


3.28 


2.42 


2,38 


NQ 


2 36 


2.32 


2.33 


2,34 


2.34 


£7.7 


69.8 


74.8 


567 


55.5 


53.7 


55.4 


56.5 


56.2 


56.4 


66 4 
69.2 


62.3 

83.6 


82.0 
68.2 


62.0 
66.3 


61.0 
63.6 


57,4 
63.4 


60.6 
66.1 


61.4 
66.6 


60.0 
66.3 


eo^i 

65.1 


7.41 


6.86 


576 


5.75 


5.96 


5.73 


5.66 


6.59 


6.86 


£.99 


21.10 


22,30 


21.00 


19.16 


21.16 


21.23 


20.72 


21.00 


21.24 


20.15 


262.40 


186.60 


181j<0 


189.20 


103.25 


188.75 


179.90 


183.60 


187.40 


187.40 



l/Beglnning June Itorwhaati barley. Aug 1 <of rice i cotton; Sept. 1 fm com. eorohum ft Boybeana: Oct 1 loi soymeal A oli. 2/Ofdiriary projan^ 14^ protein. 
4/ Long grain milled bssjB. S/eeOinning Mar. l9a7reponing point char^osd from Minneapolis to Dululh. 6/Avera^e spot market 7/ Liverpool CollooH A Indejt. 
averageortivelowasl prices of 13 Mlacled growths. 8/ Memphli territory growths. 9/iMole change to 4fl^ protein. JSJQ « no quotation. 

Information contacts; Wheal, rice. & teed grams, Joy Kanwood (202) 219-0*40; Cotton. Las Meyer (202J 219-0640; Soybeans. Brenda Toland, {202) 219-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rotes 











RndEey 




Paymanl ratev 












Pt\d ^and di version 












Basic 


or ennouncMf 






Err^ctiva 




Parttci- 






Target 


l(Mn 


loan 


Totar 




base 


Program 


palion 






pries 


JBle 


rat« 1/ 


doNcioncy 


M<nda(ory Optional 


acfes it 


3/ 
Pefconl of 


rale 4/ 












S/bu. 




Mil. 


P«rceni 


















acrai 


base 


of base 


Wheat 






















1987/88 




4 38 


S.BS 




2,2S 


1 81 


^.^^^ 


87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


19BB/B9 




4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


69 


._ 


84 .8 


27.6/0/0 


86 


1989/90 




4 10 


258 




2.06 


0.32 


_ 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


1990/91 


5/ 


4.00 


2.44 




195 


V2B 


._ -_ 


80.5 


6/ S/0/0 


83 


)991/92 




4 00 


2.52 




5.04 


M.35 


— - «^ 


79.2 


15/0/0 


85 


1992/93 




4.00 


2.5S 




2.21 


""0.81 


— -_ 


78 9 


5/0/0 


B3 


1993/94 




4.00 


2.86 




2.4S 


--M.05 


-^^^ -_ 


78.6 


0/0/0 


87 


1994/95 




"— 


~~" 




■■■ 


S/cwt 


■■■ — 


""— 


0/0/0 


""" 


Rice 






















l937/8fi 




It. 66 


9.84 


7/ 


9. IS 


4.82 


» — 


4.2 


3S/0/0 


96 


1988/89 




It.lS 


6.63 


7/ 


6.iO 


4.31 


— - ^ 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


1989/90 




10 BO 


6.50 


7/ 


e.oo 


2.56 


JT™ — 


4.2 


2S/0/0 


94 


1990/91 


5/ 


10 71 


6.50 


7/ 


5.40 


4.16 




4^ 


20/0/0 


95 


1991/92 




10,71 


6,50 


7/ 


S.8S 


3 07 


„ 


4,2 


5/0/0 


95 


1992/93 




10.71 


6.50 







'M.21 


„ 


4.1 


0/0/0 


96 


1993/94 




1071 


6.50 






'"M.21 
S/bu, 


~ ~ 


4.1 


5/0/0 


96 


Corn 






















1937/SS 




3.03 


2.28 




1 82 


1.09 


2.00 


BIS 


20/0/1 S 


90 


i9fifl/ea 




2,93 


2.21 




1.77 


0.36 


1.76 


B2.9 


20/0/10 


87 


\9B9t9Q 




2.84 


2 06 




K65 


0,58 




82 .7 


10/0/0 


79 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.7S 


1.96 




1.S7 


0.61 


»» 


82.6 


10/0/0 


78 


1991/92 




a.7S 


1.89 




1.62 


0.41 


» 


82.7 


7. S/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




2 7S 


2.01 




1.72 


"■0.73 


-n_— M 


82,1 


5/0/0 


76 


1993/94 




2.7S 


1.99 




1.72 


■*"0,72 
S/bu. 


~ ~ 


81,9 


10/0/0 


8J 


Sorghum 






















19S7/8B 




2,gg 


2,17 




1.74 


1.14 


1,90 


17,4 


6/ 20/0/15 


84 


1988/89 




2.78 


2.T0 




1.68 


0.48 


1,65 


16.B 


20/0/ 10 


82 


1989/90 




2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


0.66 




16.2 


10/0/0 


71 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.61 


1.86 




M9 


0.56 


_„K 


15./ 


10/0/0 


70 


1991/92 




2.61 


i.ao 




1.54 


0.37 


„ 


13.S 


7.5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




2. SI 


191 




1.63 


*'0.70 


,..,«. 


13.6 


5/0/0 


79 


1993/94 




2.61 


1.89 




1.63 


"■070 
$/bu. 


~ ~ 


13.S 


S/0/0 


Bl 


Gflcroy 
19a7/BS 
























2G0 


1.B6 




!.49 


0,79 


1.00 


12,6 


8/ 20«)/tS 


85 


1988/89 




irsi 


\&0 




1.44 


0.00 


1 10 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


19^9/90 




2M 


l.GB 




1.34 


0.00 


»» 


12.3 


10/0/0 


67 


1990/91 


S/ 


2.36 


1 60 




1.28 


20 


M 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


1991/92 




2.36 


1.54 




1.32 


0.62 


. — »» 


11.S 


7,5/0/0 


76 


1992/93 




2,36 


1 64 




1.40 


■■0.56 


M _ 


11.1 


5rt)/0 


75 


1993/94 




2.36 


1.62 




1.40 


■■■0.S2 
S/bu. 


_ _ 


10.8 


0/0/0 


82 


Oats 






















1987/fla 




1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


20 


0.80 


8.4 


8/ 20/0/15 


45 


1988/89 




1.SS 


1.14 




0.91 


0.00 




7.9 


S/0/0 


30 


1989/90 




1.50 


1.06 




o.as 


0,00 


.^^^ 


7.6 


5/0/0 


18 


1990/91 


5/ 


1.4S 


1.01 




o.ai 


0.32 


» 


7.5 


S/0/0 


09 


1991/92 




1.4S 


0.97 




0.83 


35 


._ , 


7.3 


0/0/0 


38 


1992/93 




1.45 


1 03 




0.88 


■■0.17 





72 


0/0/0 


40 


1993/94 




1.4S 


1.02 




o.ee 


■■"0.16 
Sftju, 


""~~ 


7.1 


0/0/0 


1^ 


Soybeans 
1987/88 


9/ 






















— ^ 







477 





_* — 


— '-^ 


M 





^988/89 




.M 


.w— 




4.77 


^^ 





..* 


— 


"*~ 


1 989/90 







— . 




4,S3 


— . 


, — — 


— 


10/ 10/25 


— 


1990/91 


5/ 


_^ 







4.50 


n 


..* — — 





10/ 0/2S 





1991/92 




... 







S,02 


— — 


__ 


— 


10/ 0/25 





1992/93 




^^ 







S.02 





H* H* 


— ^ 


10/ 0/25 


— — 


1993/94 




~"~ 


_ 




S.02 


CtsTIb, 


_ _ 




10/ 0/25 




Upland cotton 




















1987/88 




7».4 


62,2S 


11/ 52.25 


17,3 


— 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


19B8/89 




75.9 


SI .80 


11/ S1.80 


19.4 


H*'. -*« 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


89 


1989/90 




73.4 


60.00 


11/ 60.00 


13.1 


.^ — * 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


1990/91 


5/ 


72.9 


50.27 


11/ 50.27 


7.3 


™ — >* 


14.4 


12 S/0/0 


86 


1991/92 12/ 


729 


50.77 


11/ 47^3 


10.1 


. — 


14.6 


5/0/0 


84 


1992/93 




72.9 


S2 35 


11/ 


^^^ 


-■20.3 


» — 


14.9 


10/0/0 


89 


1993/94 




72,9 


52.3S 


11/ 


^— 


^■*20.SS 


- — 


1S.1 


7.5«)/0 


90 



l/TherBarBnoFindleyloanraloifof riMCMcoltDn. S« (oo<no<ea7/& 11/. 2/ National effoctivecfOp acreaoe basoaa dBlBrmrnod by ASCS. NoiolCRP. 
3/ProgramrBquiromflnlf fof parMcipalingp*oduc»rt(mandato»r«raagerBduclion program/mandalOfypaitf land diver SjOn/opUonal paid land diver don). Acfes wiad 
musttNd«volwd toaccin»rvinguM tofac«fv«progrvnb«n«liLt. 4/ Ptrctntage of erfoctiva baso acr^senrollad tn acreage reducUort pfi?gratn«. 5/ PaymantB & loans 
were f*ducsd by 1,4 p»rcani In 1990/91 dua io Gramm^Rvdman-Hoiringi. Budget Raconclliatkin Act r^ducliona to dBficfoncy peymenU rate* «sfa alio in alfeCl in Ihal yeaf. 
DaladonrtincfodamaMradurtkma. 6/ Undsr 1900 modelled cwvtracls. pa rtk^paling producer* planl upto lOSpercanl of thsir wheat b«eeac*e«. For ew*ry acre ptantBd 
abovB 9S pare em o1 b«ta, (ha vcraaga uiedtocompuie da»»ciaocy paym ante was cut by 1 acre. 7/ A markating ban hai toeen in effect for ric# *>ca 198S/86. Loans may bo 
fepald at tha fowar oh a) tha loan rata or b} tha ad^it^O world market pnoa (announced waakM Hinvevar. loans cannot be repaid at le*a than a tpecJfiad fraction of 
Ihe loan rala. Data ^afer to market-year ftvvraga loan ropaymeni rataa^ 8/ The sorghum, oata. A barJey prograrna are the same as tof cof n except as Indicated. 9/ Thafe are 
no targst p«lcaa. bate acrai. acT«age reduction programa. or detfeiency payment rMes Jor soyLeen*. 10/ Nominal Percentage of program crop baee acfes permitted to shfft 
into loybaana without lo«t of bat^. 1 1/ A marfcellng loan has been in bMbcI for cohon since 1986/87. In 1987/88 8^ after, loam may ba rapaid at Ihe lower of: a) the 
loanralaof b| tha adjufiad world market price (announced weekly: PlanB). Starting In 1991/92. loans cannot be repaid at less than 70 percent of the loan rate. OAt^ 
reier to annual avarags loan repayment rates. 12/ A marketing certificate program was impEamonted on Aug. 1. 1991. — > r>o4 available. 

- Fof wheiCtha 1991/92 rata lathe toUt deficiency paymeni rate l^the -regular' program. For the winter wheat option, the rate Js Si .25. 

" ■ For wheat. co»n. •Otghum. barley^ and oats, regular tfaticiency payment rate based on the S-month pnce. For rice and upland crtton. totar rfflficiency payment rate 

■ ■ ■ Estimaled ti?(*l daficiancy paym«\t rate. Minimum guaranteed payment rete for 0/92 (wheat i feed grains) & 50/92 (^e and upland couonj programs. Sign -up fof 1993 

programs was March »-Ap*if 30. 1W3. 



Nota: l993an«ctiva bai* acres and participation rales are from June 15 signup repoft. 
Information contaci: Joy Harwood (202) 219-0940. 
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Table 2a.-Fruit 





1984 


1985 


)986 


1987 


1938 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


Ghrus 1/ 
Production {1 .000 ton) 
Per capita conwmpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Noncitrus3/ 
Production (1 .000 tons) 
Pdr capita coneumpt. ( be.) 2/ 


10,832 
22.5 

14,301 
66.2 


10.525 
21.5 

14.191 
65.1 


11.058 
24.2 

13.874 
68.7 

1992 


11.993 
23.9 

16,011 
73.4 


12,761 
25.4 

15,893 
71.7 


13.186 
23.5 

16.365 
73.0 


10.860 
21.4 

15.657 
70.8 

1993 


11.285 
19.1 

15.750 
70.6 


12,449 
24.3 

17.142 
74.4 


F,o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (S/carton) 4/ 
P0ars($/bo)()5; 


Sept 
16.73 


Oct 

15.33 
13,05 


Nov 

14.46 
13.54 


Dec 

13.60 
13 86 


Jan 

14.50 
16 00 


Feb 

12,33 
16.00 


Mar 

10.66 
16.00 


Apr 

11.33 
16.08 


May 

11.60 
16 28 


Grower prices 
Oranges (S/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (£/box) 6/ 


1.37 
3.73 


1.79 
7.09 


3 80 
4.11 


2.90 
4.66 


2.66 
3.00 


2.39 
2.42 


2.11 
1.48 


3 23 

2.13 


3.65 
1,62 


Stocks, ending 
Fresh appios(mil. lbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. Iba.) 
Frozen fruit* (mtl. lbs.) 


3.479.5 
523,1 

935.3 


5.5&0.0 

380.4 

1.073.5 


4.988.3 

276.7 

1.008.2 


4,077.3 
223.4 
888.4 


3,433.1 
174.2 
823.3 


2.769.3 
128.1 
842.1 


2.01 t.t 

81.7 

744.8 


1.341.5 

50.8 

690,3 


895.1 
23,3 

663.2 



Frozen orange 
iuioe(mil. ib«.) 



742.0 



666.2 



038.0 



892.9 



1,135.9 



1.289.4 



1.283.7 



1.440,9 



1.492.3 



1/1992 indicated 1991/92 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 3/ Calendar year, 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, I25'e, 
5/D'Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1,135 s. 6/ U.S. equivalent on -tree returr^s. P = praliminary. — » ngt available. 

Jnformatton contact: Wynnice Napper (202) 21 9-0B84, 

Table 21.^Vegetabfes 



Calendar y«ar 


19S3 


1984 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


403,509 

l8S,7fl2 

10.886,350 

561,531 

333,726 

12,063 

15.520 


456,334 

201.817 

l2.725.aS0 

595.681 

362.039 

12.902 

21.070 


4 53.0 30 

203,649 

12,474,040 

587.956 

406,609 

14.573 

22,298 


448,629 

203.165 

12.273,200 

614.393 

361 .743 

12.36S 

22,960 

1992 


478.381 

220.539 

12.892,100 

631.819 

389,320 

11,611 

26.031 


468,779 

228,397 

12,019,110 

667.759 

356,433 

10.945 

19.253 


542,437 

239.281 

15,157,790 

714,992 

370,444 

It, 353 

23,729 


561 .704 

239.104 

16. 130.020 

749.151 

402,110 

12.594 

32.379 


564,532 

229.506 

16.753,620 

738,832 

417,622 

11,203 

33,765 

1993 


534.951 

238.140 

14.940.550 

411.636 
11,760 
22.047 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


July 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


Msy 


17.429 
4.223 
2,343 


17,527 
4.344 
2.463 
2,591 
8,129 


28.955 
6.194 
3.281 
3,406 

ie,074 


28.050 
5.274 
3.554 
2.752 

16.470 


29.056 
4.811 
3.499 
2,786 

17,960 


22.410 
4.S50 
2.957 
2,648 

11,955 


3,109 
2,747 
8.949 


24.099 
5,054 
3,885 
3,390 

11,770 


18,956 
3,570 
2,865 
2,448 

10,073 


25,574 
5,031 
2.540 
2,989 

15,014 


13,607 
2S8 


''•m 


21.011 
397 


17,628 
212 


I2.aa5 
1B0 


9.651 
154 


11,T80 
270 


18,545 
468 


15.489 
334 


17,946 
216 



ProduclLOn 

Total vegeifiblQB (1 ,000 cwt] 
Fresh(1,00Ocwt)1/3/ 
Processad (ions} 2/ 3/ 
MiJshTOom* (1.000 Iba.) 4/ 
Potatoes (1 .000 cwl) 
SweatpotMoes (1 ,000 cwt) 
Dry edible b«ttne(1.OO0 cwt) 



ShfpmeniBCl.OOOcwtJ 
Fresh 

iceberg Iflttuce 
Torr^atoei. all 
Dry-bulb onion* 
Oths:5/ 

PotAtoflB. alj 
Sv^estpotatosB 

1/ IrtOludot (fSih prodgolion of aanin'flOLjs. btoccoll qarroi*. caullllovHir. cdlory. bwOOI corn, [otluce, honoydowt. Onion*, ^ lordttloo*. 2/ Includas procMalno production otmj^p 
beans, ewoet corn, green poa». lOmalOflB. cuoumbor* (far plcklai). aeparagus. broccoli, carrots, i cau!(11owor. 3/ AsparaguB & cucumber eetimatea were noi available lor 1982 
8 1983 4/ Fresh & proceesing agaricu< muthroom* only. Exclude* specially varieties. CroP yaar Jgjy 1 - June 30. 5/ Include* ^nap baane. brocco^t, cabbage, carrois, cauliflow&r, 
c*i«ry, Eweat corn, cucumbofa, eggplant. b«[| poppera. BquaEb, cantaioupes, honaydowe, & watarmelona, p > prelimirtar/. 

JnrormaKon contact*: Gary Lucter or John Leva (202} 219-98a4. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugsir 

Production 1/ 

DelivariaH 1/ 

Stock*, enrfing 1/ 
GofreQ 

Gomposrtd grsen price 

Import*, Qr^en bsart 
equiv. (mil, lbs .J 2/ 



Tobacco 
Price* at auction* 3/ 

F^ue-curad (I/lb.J 

B4jrlay($/lb,} 
Domestic confiumpllon At 

Gigarettas (bJL) 

Large ciaarB(miJ,) 







Annuaf 










1992 






1993 


19SS 


1939 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


Juty-Sflpl 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


7,0S7 
B.I as 
3.132 


6.841 
fl.340 
2.947 


6,334 
H.661 
2,729 


7,133 
8.70^ 
3.039 


7,501 
8.920 
3.220 


2,136 
2,007 
3,624 


716 
2.20B 
2,757 




722 
2,409 
1,451 


3.929 
2.312 
3.225 


2.3S1 
2.0e4 
3.904 


119.59 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


55.30 


59.19 


51.72 




48.36 


61.94 


60.48 


2.072 


2,eS5 

Annual 


2,715 


2.553 


2,989 


840 
1992 


720 




704 


705 
Jan 


757 
1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Fab 


Sep; 


Oct 


Nov 




Dec 


Feb 


167,3 
176.3 


172.3 

i7a.e 


— 


160.0 


182.5 


1B2.0 


172.7 
182.7 




182"5 


leo.o 


178.0 


523.1 
2.343.5 


516.3 
2.231,9 


509 5 
2.217.1 


33.6 
155.7 


43.0 

194.3 


44.7 
177,9 


44.2 
189.6 




38.4 
1717 


31.9 
125.1 


29.2 
141.1 



2/ Net Irnport* o1 groon & procflseod cofrf>fl. 3/ Crop yonr Juiy*Juna for flue-cured. 
Information Contact*: Sugar, Peter Buzzane!l (2o2) 219^886. GoffOe. Fred Gray (202) 219-0383, Tobacco, Verner Grl8e(202} 219-0890. 



1/1.000shoii Ion*, raw Vfifuo. Quariorly data nhown at onrt 0* aach quarto 
Ocl.-5epLfor bufluy. 4/ Taxftbla ramu^^al*. — > not ava^nbln. 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products, 



1986/67 



1987/88 



Wheat 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric tone) 
Expcxts {metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (msitric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (motric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric lonfi) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Endmg stocltefmetric tona)3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Coneumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production {metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (melric tons) 
Production {motric tons) 
Exports (metnc tons) 
Ending stocks (metnc tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric ton^ 
Exports (metrtc tons) 

Otis 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (balos) 



223.0 
524.1 
90.7 
S15.6 
t76.0 


219.7 
496.0 
112.1 
525.0 
148.9 


335.3 
622.1 
62.9 
796.2 
235.2 


323.0 
783.6 
66,3 
806.6 
215,0 


145.1 
316.7 

13.4 
320.6 

50.9 


141.7 
314,5 

11.6 
319.9 

45.5 


706.4 
,662 9 
187.0 
.632,6 
464.1 


664.4 

1,594,1 

212.2 

K651.5 
409.4 


161.6 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.4 

210,5 

39.5 

24.0 


110.7 
36 7 


115,4 
35.6 


50.4 
16,9 


53.3 
17.5 


292 

70,6 
33.4 
82,6 
35,7 


30.8 
61.1 
29.9 
84.1 
32.8 



988/89 


1989^90 


1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 




Million units 








217.4 
495.0 
102.9 
525.3 
116,7 


225,8 
533.0 
102.0 
531.9 
119.8 


231,4 
S87.6 
101.9 
564,5 
143.1 


222.2 
542 2 

109.4 
559,6 
125.5 


222 5 

556.4 
108,0 
553.1 
130,6 


323.1 
720 8 
95.2 
784,6 
151.0 


320.6 
790.3 
103.6 
613,4 
128.0 


313,6 

620.1 

66,1 

607.5 

140,6 


317.6 
800.6 
94,0 
807.5 
133.9 


316.3 
853,2 
917 
828.5 
158.6 


145.4 
330,0 

14.6 
327.7 

47,8 


146.8 

342.6 

12.4 

335.9 
64,5 


147.1 
350.7 

12,8 
345.7 

59.6 


145.5 
348.2 

14.9 
352.6 

549 


144.9 
350.4 

14.3 
352.9 

52.4 


685.9 
1.545.6 

212.7 
1.637.8 

317.5 


693.4 

1.665.9 

218.2 

1.681.2 
302.3 


692.1 
1.768.6 

202.6 
1.717.7 

343.2 


685.3 
1.691.2 

216.3 
1.720.1 

314.3 


683.7 

1.762.0 

214.0 

1.734,5 
341.6 


164.5 

201,6 

31.6 

22.1 


172.0 

212.5 

35.5 

23.3 


177.4 

215.9 

33.0 

22.8 


165.3 

223.7 

37.0 

21.4 


164.9 
227.3 

38 8 
22.1 


111,1 
37,4 


117.1 
39.9 


119.8 
40.7 


124.9 
43.1 


125.1 
42.4 


53,3 
18.1 


57.1 
20.4 


66,3 
20.6 


60.7 
21.1 


60,8 
20.5 


33,7 

84.4 
33.1 
85 3 
31.9 


3K5 
79.9 
31,3 
66,7 
26.3 


33,1 
87.0 
29,6 
85.5 
26.6 


34.7 
96.0 
28.4 

84.6 
40.7 


32,7 

62.5 
25.4 
85.5 
37,8 



Red moat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports {metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MiiK production (metric tons) 



1987 



425.7 



1988 



428.9 



1989 



1990 



1991 



434.7 



442.0 



429.4 



1992 



415.0 



1993 F 



112.9 

111.0 

6.7 


116.6 

114,6 

7.4 


116.1 

116.7 

7,6 


120.3 

118.1 

7.6 


121.3 

119,3 

6,0 


121,3 

119.6 

7.8 


123.1 

121.4 

8.1 


31.3 

30.8 

1.5 


32.7 

32,0 

1.8 


34.0 
33,2 

1,9 


35,6 

34.9 

2,1 


37,6 

37.1 

2.1 


39,2 

38.6 

2.4 


41.0 

40.6 

2.5 



407.9 



1/ Excludes intrt-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (oxcluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing markeiing years & do i^ot represent levels at a given date. Data not availaoEe for all countries; Includes estimated change m USSR grain stockebut 
not absoJuto levef 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P V preliminary. Fb forecast 

Information coniacis; Crops. Carol Whltton (202) 2l9-0S24;'^ed meat 4 poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1265; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Expon commodillfts 
Wheat, f.o.b. vesseU Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Corn, f o.b. v^Es^L Gulf port^^Si'bu.) 
Grain sorghum. f.o,b. vessel. 

Gulf pom (S/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vee&sl. Gulf ports (S/bu,) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean meaJ. Oiacatur (S/ton) 

Cottorin 7-friarket avg. epot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg price at auction (cts.^b J 
Rice^ f.o.b. milL Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible rallow. Chicago (cts./lb.) 

Import commoditlee 
Coffee. N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (ct*./lb.) 
Cocoa beans. NT. {$Ab) 

Information contact; Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824. 





Annual 






1992 






1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Mar 


3.72 
2.79 


3.62 

2.75 


4.13 
2,66 


4.09 
2,80 


4.03 
2.42 


4.25 
2.43 


4.06 
2.42 


4.05 
4.49 


3.87 
2,57 


3.70 
2.51 


2,6S 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


2,63 
6.01 

19.16 
177.79 


2.75 

6.26 

20,06 

163.40 


2.45 

596 

£0.5€ 

168.30 


2.44 

6.0S 

2l.£0 

186.18 


2.42 

6.03 

20.61 

179.87 


2.46 

e.09 

21.01 
183.37 


2 44 

6.18 

21.29 

187.42 


2,42 

6.26 

21 26 

193,74 


71.25 

170.57 

15.52 

13.54 


69,69 

179,23 

16.46 

13.26 


53.90 

172.74 

16.80 

14.37 


55.45 

162.04 

17.25 

13.75 


51,85 

182.51 

15.63 

16.00 


53.72 

179 98 

15,25 

15.09 


55.33 
166.53 

15,00 
14.69 


56.45 

186.53 

15.00 

15.24 


56.16 

157,44 

15.00 

15 94 


56.36 

157.44 
14,18 
15.00 


0.81 

46,28 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0,50 

46 25 

0,47 


0.47 

46.41 

0.42 


0.66 

48.03 

0.44 


0.58 

4fl.03 

0.45 


0.54 

48.30 

0.42 


0.56 

46.41 

0.41 


0.51 

44.17 

0.43 


0.53 
43 78 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1992 



V 



1993 



Total U S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
O.S, markate 
U.S. competitore 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S, markets 
U.S. competitors 

Com 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competltora 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor B 



means the doNar has appr 
Reserve Board Index of trt 
markets. P - p re I i mi nar y . 



July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec P Jan P Feb P 

1985-100 
59.9 59,0 59.5 ^1.9 65.6 6,';.8 67.3 68.4 



MarP AprP May P 



65.3 



66.9 



74.7 74.2 74.2 75,2 77.6 77.3 78.2 78.4 78.3 
75,6 75.1 77 2 75.7 77.7 77.4 7B.3 78.6 79.1 


77.0 77,3 
78.4 78.9 


04 g 84 2 94 1 94.1 96.5 95.9 97.3 98.1 99.8 
6914 69.3 74,4 71 2 73,3 73.3 74.1 73.7 73.0 


98.8 99.7 
72.6 72.6 


et.4 60 7 60.4 61.9 64.6 64.2 65.6 65,9 65.5 
54,9 64,2 53.6 53.3 53.6 53.0 53.3 53.7 53.9 


63.9 64 3 
53,8 54.0 


mM 67,1 66.4 67.3 69.2 63.9 69.6 69,3 68.6 
56^ 65.7 55 5 55.9 57.5 57.2 57.5 57.7 57.6 


67.1 67.1 
66.3 56.4 


71.3 71.2 70.7 71.6 73.3 73.4 74.1 74.1 73.6 
109.B 106.3 112.1 109.7 110.7 108.4 110.6 110.2 110,4 


72.4 72.6 
110.0 110.3 


nal exchange rates for differences In rates of inflation.lo avoid the distortion cauaed by high -inflation countrie*. A hlgljer value 
ated S99 the October 19BS Issue of AgricuUUfal Outlook for a discusaion of the calctifaiione and the vweighta uaed. 2/ Federal 
-«H*ftirthtflrt VAltm of the U.S. daWar -oainfit 10 maior cuffencres. Welohta are based on relative imoortance in world fit^artcial 



Information contact: Tim Baxter (202) 2l9-071fi. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 2/ 
Im porta 
Agricultural 
Nortagrj cultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
NonagrJcultural 
TotaT 











Fiacal year 1/ 








Apr 


1986 


19B7 


1988 


19S9 


1990 
S million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26.312 
179.291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35.316 
25S.656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.209 
340.559 


40.220 
326.059 
366.279 


37.609 
356.682 
394.291 


42.417 
377.278 
419.695 


42.500 


3.631 
33.616 
37^7 


20.884 
342.846 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
338.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.661 


22.560 
458.101 
480.661 


22.588 
483.720 
4B6.30a 


24.323 
487.554 
511.877 


25.000 


2.131 
45,355 
47,486 


5.428 
-163.555 
-158.127 


7.226 

-164,463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.452 
-136.160 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107,038 

-92.017 


18.094 

-110.276 

-92.162 


17.500 


1.600 
-11.739 
-10.239 



iy Fiscal year* begin October 1 & end September 30. Rscal year 1992 began Oct. 1. 1991 &ende<JSept.30, 1992 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense Rhipment£(F.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (custom! value). F = forecast — w not available. 

Information contact. Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals. liw(noH) 1/ 

Meats & prdp«., axel, poultry (mt) 

Dairy product! (mt) 1/ 

PouftfV meati (mt) 

Fats. dli. &QreaG«s(mt) 

Hides & skins mc\. furekins 
Cattls hidei. wrhoJe (no.) 1/ 
MinK pelii {no.) V 

Grain* & t^e^* (mt) 
Wheal (ffiO 
Wheat ncH^(mi) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed graina, Incl. products (mt) 
Feed! & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & prspe. (mt) 
Fruit juices iocV 
rroz. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, excl. lint ere (mt) 

See<iG(mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mO 

Oiieeede (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential ofls(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (ml) 

8eer&veaf(mt) 

Pork{mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Pouftry&products 1/ 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides &sk]n«> Incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool unmanulaciured (mt) 

Grained lMd$(mt) 
Fruits, nuts. & preps.. 

excl. juices (mt) 

Sananai & plantains (mt) 
Fruit ^icei(l.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery ftock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mtl 
Protein mear(mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

SeveregessKCj. fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt] 
Cocoa bean* & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year* 




Apr 
1993 




Rscal year' 




Apr 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




1 .000 units 








$ milE>on 






1.235 


1.477 


_ 


76 


546 


567 


^ 


22 


936 


1,108 


2/ 900 


89 


2.773 


3.236 


— 


288 


44 


172 


— 


19 


£93 


638 


900 


62 


62fl 


795 


900 


75 


737 


915 


^^ 


75 


1.169 


1.392 


1,500 


124 


419 


498 


— 


47 





«_ 


__ 


_^^ 


1.451 


1.337 


«_ 


108 


£1,648 


20.822 


— 


1.660 


1.191 


1.107 


— 


88 


3.941 


3.160 


— 


386 


74 


52 


— ' 


5 


94.563 


100.744 





9,964 


12.175 


13.858 


3/14.200 


1,351 


26.792 


34.2a7 


35,500 


3,452 


2.867 


4,318 


4/ 4.800 


469 


987 


616 


1.000 


148 


191 


165 


.. 


30 


2.395 


2.279 


2,400 


247 


747 


757 


700 


69 


5£.353 


50.646 


53.300 


4.989 


5,790 


5,793 


5.300 


528 


10.943 


11.267 5/12,300 


1,016 


r,8S2 


2.019 


.. 


183 


1,113 


1.449 


— 


111 


697 


807 


— 


71 


2.849 


3,505 


— 


292 


3,03S 


3,514 


3,600 


251 


G.311 


7.767 





772 


338 


427 


__ 


39 


2.590 


2.704 


— 


236 


2.597 


2.790 


— 


302 


239 


246 


__ 


22 


1,533 


1,568 


1,600 


139 


1.565 


1.494 


1,300 


117 


2.605 


2.183 


1,700 


156 


514 


701 


— 


52 


617 


659 


700 


57 


589 


492 


— 


23 


219 


154 


— 


7 


22.295 


28.642 





1.994 


5,643 


7.156 


7.500 


494 


15.615 


19,970 


*^^ 


1.364 


3,807 


4,743 


— 


331 


15.139 


19,247 


20.300 


1.326 


3.485 


4.311 


4.500 


302 


5.628 


7,022 


-_ 


519 


1,113 


1.431 


— 


98 


1.051 


1.650 


— 


111 


723 


982 


— 


66 


13 


13 


— 


1 


183 


184 


^^ 


14 


499 


480 


— 


8 


2.441 


2.733 


— 


238 



128,513 142.498 



150,000 



13,016 



37.609 



42.417 



42.500 



— 22,538 



2^,323 



25.000 



3.631 



3,168 

1,191 

811 

322 


2.330 

1,134 

813 

263 


780 
230 


355 
89 
59 
24 


1.131 

3.016 

2.025 

865 


1.275 

2,684 

1,933 

625 


1.600 

1.900 
700 


148 

214 

145 

57 


231 
33 
SO 


232 

46 
54 


— 


18 

~i 

6 


767 
119 
19 
153 
175 


816 
132 
26 
185 
167 


800 


65 
11 
3 
17 
20 


4.189 


5.446 


4.900 


431 


1.282 


1.548 


1.600 


136 


5.650 

3.39d 

27.948 


5.683 

3.626 

26.049 


5.900 

3.800 

24.000 


581 

279 

1.892 


2.741 
993 
737 


2.919 

1.083 

871 


1.100 


274 
85 
46 


2.416 

215 

18 

169 

1.7S5 


2.171 

364 

11 

174 

1.623 


370 
200 


298 
38 

1 
44 

176 


2,183 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2.125 

1.299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2.400 
1.100 

200 


239 

113 

1 

29 

61 

64 


2.077 
445 
412 

1.220 


2,330 
429 

629 
1,273 


— -. 


198 
31 
61 

117 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.124 

135 

84 

904 


1.200 


95 

12 

7 
76 


12.987 


13,739 


— 


1,107 


1.868 


2,044 


— 


165 


2.045 

1.116 

700 


2.391 

1.330 

773 


2.210 

1,200 
740 


176 
91 

56 


3.294 
1.831 
1.019 


3.415 
1.798 
1.122 


1.600 
1.000 


231 

115 

73 


792 


920 


1,000 


87 


664 
1,34B 


756 
1.503 


800 


77 
122 



2,131 



'Fi&i;al years begin Oct. 1 Aend Sept. 30. Rscal year 1992 began Oct 1. 1991 tended Sept. 30, 1992. 1/ Not included tn total volume and also 
other dairy products for 1991 & 1992 2/Fofecasiiforfootnotetf items 2/-6/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1991 
expoftBofcategoriesusadinthe 1991 forecssts wefe 2/676.000 m .tons. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/4.426 mtUioti i.e, includes flour. 5/11.065 
million m. tons. 6/ Loss than $500. F = torecest. — - notavaltabie. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaLd (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Fiscal year' 



Change from year' earlier 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Be I g1 u m- Luxa rnbou rg 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Netheriandt 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spam, incl. Canary lelands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel. IncL Gaza & W, Bank^: 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Oth9r East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Var^fl7uela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other coiintries 



1991 



7.312 

6.776 

464 

571 

1.135 

675 

1.661 
883 
251 

855 

53e 
194 

3oe 

46 
74 
B2 

1,758 

16.094 

K430 

224 



287 

596 

375 

67 

94 

144 

668 

7.736 

lH23g 
279 

373 

4.646 

1.739 

2.159 

745 

1.882 

1.3B6 

129 

477 

692 

496 

44 

74 

5.499 
271 

1.010 
4918 
124 

2.885 
150 
307 

4.409 

349 

37.609 

20.106 

16h831 

672 



1992 

S million 

7.740 

7.194 

461 

618 

1,091 

684 

1hB13 
882 

240 
951 

546 
187 

222 

49 
50 
76 

2.691 

17.762 

1.770 

344 



346 
549 

536 

123 

117 
226 

691 
8.383 

1.470 
353 
443 

4.934 

1.916 

2.2QQ 

817 

2.304 
1.412 
166 
478 
709 
892 
31 
328 

6.438 
143 
970 
587 
142 

3.676 
179 
394 

^.812 

428 

42.417 

21.969 

19.758 

691 



1993 F 



8.100 
7.600 



500 
500, 



1.900 



17.400 
1.900 





400 



200 

400 

8.100 



500 

4,900 

1.900 

2.100 

900 

2.500 
1.600 

500 
700 
900 



6.700 
200 



4.O00 

400 

6.000 

4O0 

42.500 

22.200 



479 
437 
22 
48 
68 
33 

101 
69 

17 
43 

42 
18 

49 

29 

4 

5 

220 

1.526 

190 

45 



48 

42 

26 
2 

16 

1 

46 

767 

111 
31 
34 

386 

177 

142 

68 

266 
189 
42 
48 
81 
77 
8 
34 

605 
11 
95 
53 
26 

345 

7 

44 

454 

31 

3.631 

1.809 

1.776 

46 



1991 



-1 
-1 

9 
22 

2 



-5 

16 

-26 

-12 

9 

13 

-36 
-54 
-43 

-61 

-42 

-11 
-28 
-14 

-1O0 
1 
7 

^48 
-44 
-19 
-63 
-27 
-5 

5 
1 
6 

-11 

-4 

-20 

9 

-6 

-9 
-El 
"3 
-9 
2 
38 
-9 

7 
158 


8 

-16 

8 

-20 

-11 

19 

10 

-6 

2 

-14 

-26 



1992 

Percent 

6 

6 

"1 

8 



16 




1993F 



% 



'Fiscal years begin Oci. 1 iend Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1. 1991 & ended Sept. 30. 1992. F i 
Note; Adjusted for transshipments ihrough Canada. 

Informallon contact: Stephen MacDonald (2o2) 219-0822. 



11 
2 



-28 

6 

-32 

-8 

53 

10 
24 

54 


20 
2 

43 
83 
24 
57 
3 
8 

19 
27 

19 

6 

10 

2 

10 

22 

2 

21 



2 

80 

-30 

345 

17 

-47 
-4 
18 
14 
27 
19 
28 



23 

13 


17 
3 

I forecast. 





150 

-30 

-!?■ 



-20 




-43 



25 




-5 
13 

,9 

14 







5 
100 








Apr 
1993 



-17 
-18 

-21 

40 

-16 

-32 

-34 
11 
-2 

-39 

8 

87 
516 
-62 
-22 



72 

82 



144 
15 

^32 

-92 
117 

-4 

-47 



-23 

-21 
-35 

-13 

-5 

-26 

3 

18 

17 

349 

-27 

-4 

20 

212 

86 

2 

61 
19 
27 

99 

-13 

25 

48 



5 

^1 

_ ^7 

■■ not available. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm receipt* 

Crop* {inci. net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm r«Jat4d 1/ 

2- Direct Oovs^nmant paymants 
Caah payi^enl* 
Value oi PIK co<nmooit]es 

3. GrOsaca$hincomen+2)2/ 

4. Nonmoney incomes/ 

5. Value of inventory change 

6. Total gfose farm income (3+4+5) 

1, Cash eKpenses 4/ 
e. Total eipenees 

d. Net Cash Income (3-7) 

10^ Net larm Income {6-€) 

Donetod (iwtS) 



i^«w 










Calendar year 












T9S3 


1934 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1938 


1989 


.1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1893 F 












S billion 














141.9 

67.2 

€9.6 

S,1 


147.7 

69.9 
72.9 

4.9 


tsai 

74 3 
69 8 

e.o 


140,0 

63.7 

71.6 

5.7 


148.5 
65.9 

76.0 
6,6 


156,2 

71.7 

79,4 

7,1 


169.2 

76,9 

84.1 

8.2 


177.1 

80.0 

89.9 

7,2 


174.8 

80.5 

66.7 

7.6 


176 

83 

B6 

7 


174 

81 

86 

6 


to 184 
to 86 
to 90 
to 8 


0.3 
4.1 
6.2 


8.4 
4,0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
37 


16.7 

6,« 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10,9 
9.1 
1.7 


9.3 

a. 4 

0.9 


8.2 
S.S 
0.0 


9 
9 




8 
3 



to 12 
lo12 

tol 


1S1.1 

13.6 

-10 9 

153.g 


156.1 
5.9 
6.0 

166.0 


157.9 

5.6 

-2.3 

161.2 


152.8 

6.5 

-2^ 

156.1 


165.1 

5.6 

-2.3 

168.5 


171.7 

6.1 

-3.4 

175.4 


180^ 
6.2 
4.8 

191.1 


166.4 
6,1 
3.5 

196.0 


183.2 
S,9 
0-4 

189.5 


186 
G 
4 

195 


135 

6 

-3 

190 


to 193 
to 7 
tol 
to 198 


112,8 
133.6 


118.7 
U1.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105,0 
125,1 


109.4 
128.8 


114.6 
134.3 


121^ 

141.2 


125.2 

14S.1 


125.2 
144.9 


126 
144 


123 

142 


to 131 
tol SI 


38.4 
li^.2 
16,3 


37,4 
26,1 
28.7 


47.1 
£8.8 
30. G 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


S5.S 
39.7 
39.7 


56.1 
41.1 
39.5 


58.9 

49.9 
46.0 


61.3 
61.0 
45,1 


68.0 
44 6 
37.9 


60 
&0 
42 


57 
44 
35 


to 67 
to 51 
10 41 



1/ ineoma from mafihJna hira cuElom work, «ales Of fore^ products ^oiher miscellaneouE cas^i source!, 21 Number! In parenthesa* indicate the combination ol item* 
.qSoiX^tiT^^^^ con^ummlon of sell-produced \^ & irnputed gfoss rental value of farm dwaiiinga. 4i Exciudee capital consumption, 

era ui Rite e to hired labor, 4 farm household expensee. Total majf not add because of rounding. F « forecast. 



ra 
perq 

information contact; Robert McQioy{202) 219-CSOO. 



Table 30.— Average Income to Farm Operator Households __ 



1966 



Calendar year 



1969 



1990 1991 1992 F 

$ per operator household 



1993 F 



Farm ineoma to household 1/ 
Self-employment larm IncChme 
Other farm incom« to household 

Plus". Total off-farm income 
Income from wagei* salaries, and 
non^iarm businossas 
income from interest, dividend Sr 
transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Fafm operator household (neoma 



4,201 


5.796 


5.742 


3,094 


3.836 


4.723 


4.973 


2716 


364 


1.073 


768 


1,276 


26.629 


£6.223 


33,265 


32.549 


22,220 


19.467 


24.776 


24.404 


6.610 


e.756 


8.467 


6,144 


33.030 


32^19 


39,007 


36.542 



U Fann income to (he ^ouwho1d equals self-employment income plus amounts that operators pay themselves^ family m^^ 

irm. income from fenting out acreage. & net ^icome from a farm business other than the one being surveyed Data for 1966-90 are bawd on 

urveyslhat did not fully account for email farms. Data for 1M1 include an additional 350,000 farms, many Wfth gross eates under $10,000 & 



farm. 

surveys that did not fully 
negative net (arm in com as 



F ^ forecasts, not available at thia tima. 



Information contact Janat Perry (202) 219-0807. 
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Table 31 .—Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 
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%r 


Calendar year 1/ 
















1983 


1984 


1985 


1886 


1987 


1888 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992F 


1993 F 














S billion 














Real estate 


753.^ 


661 .a 


586.2 


542.3 


578 .8 


595.5 


615.5 


627.5 


622.8 


633 


640 


to 650 


Non-real estate 


169.a 


195.2 


186.5 


182.1 


193.7 


205.4 


213.4 


219.0 


218.3 


223 


210 


to 220 


Uv6stock& poultry 


48.5 


48.5 


46.3 


47.6 


58.0 


62.2 


66.2 


70.9 


68.1 


71 


69 


to 71 


Machinery& motor 
vehicles 


























fiS.8 


85,0 


82.8 


81.5 


8Q.0 


81.0 


B4,5 


84^ 


83.7 


83 


61 


to 85 


Crops stored 2/ 


23.6 


26. 1 


22.8 


16.3 


17.5 


23.3 


23.4 


22.8 


23,6 


24 


22 


to 26 


Purchased Inputs 




2.0 


1.E 


2.1 


3,2 


36 


2,6 


2.8 


2.6 


3 


2 


to 4 


Fin an (Mai assets 


30.9 


32.6 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.4 


36.8 


38.3 


40.3 


42 


41 


to 45 


Total farmassetE 


9432 


857.0 


772.7 


724.4 


772,6 


800.9 


829.9 


846.5 


841.1 


856 


860 


to 670 


LiabflitieB 
Reaj estate debt 3/ 


103.2 


106.7 


100.1 


80.4 


82.4 


77,6 


7S.4 


73.7 


74.4 


76 


74 


to 78 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


87 9 


67.1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.6 


63,1 


64.3 


64 


64 


to 68 


Total farm dobt 


191.1 


193.8 


177.5 


157.0 


1444 


139.4 


137,2 


136.6 


138.8 


140 


139 


to 145 


Total ifarm equity 


7S2.2 


663.3 


695.1 


667.5 


626.2 


661.6 
Percent 


691.6 


709.8 


702.3 


716 


720 


to 730 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-^assets 


20.3 


22.6 


23.0 


21.7 


18.7 


17.4 


16.6 


16.2 


16.5 


16 


16 


to 17 


Debt-tO"-equity 


25.5 


29.2 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


21.1 


19.8 


19.3 


19.8 


20 


19 


to 21 


Debt-to-net cash income 


498 


518 


377 


328 


258 


240 


233 


223 


239 


234 


220 


to 240 



1/AsotDec.31. 2/ Non-CCC cfop< hoJd on farms pfos value above loan rates for crop* herd under CCC. 3^ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
include* CCC storage and drying facItttJes loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F ■ forecast. 

Information contacts; Kan Erlckson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 32,— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State, 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



Region & 
State 






Mar 


Apt 






Mar 


Apr 






Mar 


Apr 




1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 














$ mmion 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


252 


244 


27 


25 


192 


195 


22 


23 


445 


439 


49 


49 


New Hampshire 


63 


63 


6 


6 


80 


76 


7 


a 


143 


139 


13 


14 


Vftrmoni 


36a 


400 


31 


32 


66 


66 


8 


12 


433 


466 


3S 


44 


Massachusetts 


121 


121 


12 


11 


355 


342 


17 


22 


476 


463 


29 


33 


Rhode tsland 


13 


13 


1 


1 


58 


5B 


5 


6 


71 


71 


6 


7 


Connecticut 


209 


201 


23 


i3 


255 


240 


19 


25 


463 


441 


42 


47 


New York 


1.782 


1.665 


154 


161 


1.087 


1.077 


77 


88 


2.868 


2,963 


232 


249 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


197 


196 


17 


16 


464 


476 


24 


33 


660 


673 


41 


50 


2.470 


2.549 


215 


222 


1.033 


1.060 


92 


92 


3.503 


3.599 


307 


314 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.6fi1 


1.608 


129 


140 


2,212 


2.310 


169 


107 


3,893 


3.917 


298 


248 


Indiana 


1.S93 


1J31 


156 


156 


2,582 


2.696 


167 


84 


4.475 


4.428 


323 


239 


IINnois 


2,344 


2.221 


192 


192 


5.165 


5.524 


406 


242 


7.509 


7.745 


598 


434 


Michigan 


1.2SS 


1.291 


114 


119 


1.793 


1.947 


126 


131 


3,081 


3.239 


241 


250 


Wise c^ Sin 


4.215 


4.434 


355 


381 


1,234 


1.226 


64 


58 


5.449 


5.660 


418 


438 


Mmneeota 


3,577 


3.519 


308 


325 


3.359 


3.464 


237 


129 


6.936 


6,933 


545 


453 


Iowa 


5.721 


5.350 


512 


457 


4.4,^^8 


4.843 


384 


186 


10.179 


10.192 


896 


643 


Missouri 


2.203 


2.109 


196 


190 


1.658 


1.959 


128 


60 


3,861 


4,068 


324 


2 SO 


North Dakota 


699 


6S5 


70 


53 


1.857 


2,368 


154 


134 


2,556 


3,053 


223 


187 


South Dakota 


2.176 


2,068 


188 


209 


1.088 


V243 


71 


50 


3.264 


3.312 


258 


260 


Nebraska 


5.934 


5,786 


395 


393 


2.888 


3.085 


252 


129 


8.821 


8.872 


646 


523 


Kansae 


4.802 


4,954 


3S7 


394 


2.133 


2,424 


124 


69 


6.935 


7,379 


512 


463 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


438 


453 


44 


44 


181 


175 


8 


10 


620 


628 


5t 


64 


Marylancf 
Virginia 


779 


631 


70 


70 


554 


573 


48 


47 


1.332 


1.404 


118 


118 


1.363 


1.433 


116 


11911 


732 


728 


31 


29 


2.095 


2.161 


147 


149 


West Virginia 


253 


252 


21 


22 


77 


79 


4 


3 


330 


331 


24 


25 


North Carolina 


2,608 


2.635 


267 


272 


2.316 


2.318 


81 


79 


4.924 


4.954 


348 


351 


SOLTth Carolina 


549 


519 


44 


48 


677 


627 


25 


26 


1^225 


1.147 


69 


74 


Georgia 
Rorida 


2,153 


2.122 


217 


219 


1.825 


1.795 


66 


86 


3.978 


3.916 


2S3 


284 


1.172 


1.139 


102 


95 


4.969 


4.678 


464 


791 


6.141 


5.816 


565 


886 


Kentucky 


1704 


1.852 


113 


116 


1.475 


1.619 


66 


28 


3.179 


3.271 


179 


144 


Tennessee 


1.045 


1.028 


90 


81 


933 


1.062 


46 


34 


1.978 


2,090 


136 


115 


Alabama 


2.219 


2.11t 


214 


173 


759 


790 


42 


48 


2.978 


2.901 


257 


221 


Mississtppi 


1.275 


1.318 


130 


114 


1.147 


1.265 


61 


32 


2.422 


2.583 


190 


146 


Arkansas 


2.6fi0 


2.621 


240 


231 


1.631 


1.945 


54 


30 


4.311 


4.565 


294 


261 


Louisiana 


621 


620 


49 


50 


1.172 


1,291 


31 


22 


1,793 


1.911 


80 


72 


Oklahoma 


2.787 


2.668 


271 


257 


1.040 


1,144 


38 


48 


3.808 


3.812 


309 


305 


Texas 


7.914 


7,870 


677 


879 


4.212 


4.159 


183 


195 


12.126 


12.028 


659 


1.074 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


790 


766 


71 


55 


741 


830 


79 


51 


1.S31 


1.596 


149 


106 


Idaho 


1.073 


1,109 


107 


106 


1.543 


1,620 


113 


113 


2.616 


2.730 


220 


219 


Wyoming 


643 


620 


45 


43 


170 


167 


6 


4 


813 


787 


51 


48 


Colorado 


2.664 


2,694 


294 


251 


1.097 


1.086 


64 


58 


3.761 


3.779 


358 


309 


New Mexico 


1.019 


968 


99 


95 


482 


469 


22 


23 


1,501 


1,437 


122 


118 


Arizona 


78B 


823 


88 


80 


1,104 


940 


135 


41 


1.890 


1.764 


222 


120 


Utah 


553 


583 


44 


45 


178 


192 


15 


24 


731 


775 


59 


69 


Nevada 


187 


187 


18 


18 


89 


74 


9 


8 


276 


260 


27 


26 


Washington 


1,290 


1.364 


136 


134 


2,657 


2.932 


169 


154 


3.947 


4.296 


305 


288 


Oregon 
CalJornia 


624 


826 


61 


63 


1.631 


1.697 


91 


92 


2.454 


2.524 


152 


155 


6,272 


5,258 


429 


446 


12.615 


12.S38 


809 


1.186 


17.887 


18.095 


1.237 


1.632 


Alft&ka 


6 


6 








20 


20 


1 


1 


27 


27 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


91 


91 


8 


7 


506 


495 


40 


39 


597 


586 


48 


46 


UNITED STATES 


86,746 


85.996 


7.548 


7.642 


80.550 


84.260 


5.355 


4,968 


167.292 


170.276 


12.903 


12,610 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed undor nonrecourse CCC loans. Plue additional gain* realized on redemption* during the 
penod. 2/ Estimatea as of end ot current month, TotaJs may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219^606 To roceiva Current monthly cash receipts via maiP of E - Mail contact Linda Farmer at (202) 219-0804, 
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Table 33.— Cash Receipts From Farming 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



1987 



1088 



I98fl 



1980 



1901 



1992 P 



Apr 

fmiltlon 



Doc 



J%n 



141,844 151.102 161.027 169.920 1*7,252 170,275 11.232 17.167 16-330 



Feb 



12.0S9 



12.903 



Apr 



12.610 



Farm mark*lirtO« & CCC loant* 

Livestock & product* 
Maalwilmalv 
Dairy products 
Pouftry & ogo« 
Other 

Crope 
Food grain e 
F»ed crop* 
CodunOinl^ »*i<i) 
Tobacco 

OlE-^Qarfng cropa 
VaqeUbles & maLon* 
Fnjrt<4itrao nutt 
Other 

Govommonl paymania 
Total 

* SdlQ8 of farm product* Include receipte frOm commodities placed under nor^recourse CCC loans. p1u» additJonaJ gain* maltzad on rodemptiona during the period. P - pfeliminary. 
Information contact: Rog*r StricWaod (202) 210-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipt* v*a maN or E-Mail contact Linda Farmer at (202) 219-0804. 



7S.993 


79.438 


84.14B 


89.921 


86h74£ 


85,906 


6.637 


7.984 


6.619 


7.040 


7.548 


7.642 


44.478 


46*492 


46,857 


51.011 


SI 093 


48,988 


3h792 


4.B06 


3.603 


4h242 


4,344 


4.365 


17.727 


17.641 


19.39G 


20.210 


18J14 


16.709 


1.588 


1^31 


1.580 


1.403 


1,618 


1J34 


11 S15 


12,868 


1 5.372 


15,243 


15,063 


14,80t 


1,087 


1.379 


1,225 


1.226 


1.391 


1h362 


2.274 


2.437 


2.524 


2.557 


2.476 


2.497 


168 


168 


210 


179 


195 


181 


05h851 


71 ,663 


76,879 


70,«9e 


80,547 


84,280 


4,505 


0,184 


8-711 


G.009 


5.35 £ 


4,968 


5,790 


7.474 


8,247 


T.S12 


6,823 


8.946 


244 


648 


735 


409 


348 


224 


14!635 


14,298 


t7.054 


18,690 


16.012 


20.352 


815 


2,532 


3.014 


1,481 


1.406 


843 


4^189 


4.548 


6.003 


5.489 


5.589 


5.404 


118 


1,289 


683 


280 


179 


103 


1hS16 


2.083 


2,415 


2h741 


2,886 


2.937 


13 


653 


465 


41 


36 


5 


11.283 


13.500 


11,866 


12,294 


12,547 


13.065 


368 


1.122 


1.663 


850 


866 


402 


9,898 


9,7SS 


11,534 


11,455 


11.293 


11,235 


1.103 


561 


825 


674 


1.004 


1,596 


8hOG5 


8.202 


9,296 


6,534 


9.882 


0.885 


562 


1.013 


470 


460 


383 


356 
1.439 


10.176 


10,772 


11.435 


12,284 


12J514 


12.426 


1,374 


1,355 


626 


813 


1.133 


16,747 


14,430 


10,887 


6,29ft 


8,214 


9 J 69 


1.722 


1.164 


224 


1.054 


3;936 


2,000 


158.591 


165.532 


171.914 


179,218 


175,500 


179.238 


12.954 


18.331 


15.554 


13.113 


16,839 


14,610 



Table 34.— Farm Production Expenses _ 



Calendar year 



Feed purchased 
Livestock & poiiliry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm -origin inputa 

FertJII^r & hme 
Fuel* & oil* 
Elactridiy 
Pa allcide a 
Manufaotured inputs 

Short-torm Iniereat 
Real e$l at a interest 1/ 
Totat interest charges 

Repair & malntenanC* 1/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 
Mirkolltw, aiwage, & 
IrAnSpotUlton 

MliCs operating ojiponeoa X/ 21 
Ot}\Bi operaling expenae* 

CapitaJ conturnplion 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to ncx»op*Tator 
landlord 
Other ovoxhead ajtper^we 



1984 



19.383 
9.487 
3,386 

32.256 

6.361 
7,208 
2,060 
4.688 
22,404 

10,396 
10.733 
21.129 

6,416 
8.427 
2.566 

4,012 
10,331 
32.751 

20.847 
4.337 

ej50 
33.334 



1665 



IB. 949 
0,184 
3.128 

29.261 

7.513 
6h436 
1*878 
4.334 
£0.160 

6.735 

9.678 

16.613 

6,370 

10,008 

2.354 

4,127 
10.010 
32,868 

19.299 
4.542 

7,690 
31.531 



1966 



17,472 
0.758 
3,188 

30,418 

6.820 
5*310 
1,795 
4,334 
16.249 

7,367 
9.131 
16.498 

6,426 
0.484 
2.089 

3,052 

9,759 

31.420 

17.788 
4.612 

6.099 
28.499 



1987 



17,463 

1 1 ,842 

3.259 

32,564 

6,453 
4,957 

2r156 

4,512 
18,077 

6,767 

6.187 

14,954 

6.760 
9.975 
2.105 

4.078 
t1.17l 
34.089 

17,092 
4.853 

7.124 
29^69 



1988 1060 

$ million 



20.393 

12,764 

3,350 

36,51 5 

6,947 
4.903 
2,260 
4.577 
18.716 

6.797 

7.685 

14.682 

6,658 
10.441 
2.354 

3.450 
11*781 

34.884 

17,344 
4,848 

7.200 
29.482 



21.002 

13.136 

3.558 

37.698 

7.249 
4*798 
2.543 
5.437 
20,027 

6,810 

7.781 

14*681 

7.340 

11.110 

2.682 

vi,080 
12,522 
37.734 

17,780 
5.127 

6,167 
31.084 



1090 



20,706 

14,832 

3,578 

39.114 

7,135 
6,730 
2,480 
5,730 
21,063 

6.011 
7.607 
14,518 

7.347 
12.541 

2.633 

4.046 
12.364 
38.931 

17.494 
5h623 

8,334 
31*451 



1991 



19,800 

14.356 

3,975 

38,133 

7.419 

5,472 

2,483 

6,313 

21r6S7 

6,615 

7,319 

13,934 

7,234 
12.595 

2,722 

4,532 
13.256 
40.339 

17.352 
5.980 

7.464 
30.786 



1992F 



20.000 

14,000 

4.000 

38.000 

7.000 
5,000 
2,000 
7.O00 
21.000 

6.000 
7.000 
14.000 

6.000 

13.000 

3.000 

5.000 
13.000 
41*000 

17.000 
5,000 

e.Ooo 

31,000 



1003F 



18.000 to22.000 

12.000 to 16,000 

3.000 to 5,000 

36.000 to 40,000 



6.000 
4.000 
1.000 
6,000 
20*000 



to 8,000 
to 7,000 
to 3,000 
to 8.000 
to 24, COO 



5,000 to 8.000 

6.000 to 8.000 

12,000 to 16.000 

7.000 to 9.000 

10,000 10 14.000 

2,000 to 4.000 

4,000 1o 6,000 

10.000 to 14.000 

39,000 to 44.000 

16,000 to 20.000 

6.000 to 7.000 

7.000 to 9.000 

30.000 to 33,000 



141.873 132.433 126,084 121*772 



Total production expensea 

t/l 
paid 

Informatteft contacts: ChrUMcQath (202)219-0304. Robert McBroy (202) 219-0800. 



t/ Includes operatof dwellings* 2/ Beginning In i962. miscellaneous ^^P^rating 
mid t>y n on operators. Totals ma/ not add becauao or rounding. F«IOreca*t, 



134,285 141.244 145.077 144.888 145.000 146.000 10 148.000 
expenses Include other livestock purchaseB, dairy aaaessmenl* & feeding fea« 
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Table 35.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Functioa 











Fiscal year 










1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
$ mHlion 


1991 


1992 


1993 E 


1994 £ 


4.403 
463 

336 
2 

7 
5,211 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

5 
12.211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


a, 227 

764 
57 

-2 

7 

9.0S3 


2.863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,3fi4 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2J21 


2.387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2.510 


5.250 
423 

IBS 

17 

8 

5.883 


3,180 
274 

103 

6 

10 

3.573 


4.691 
1,553 


3.440 

947 

2h142 


2.S36 

906 

1.786 


678 
12fl 
666 


53 

631 

1.461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,958 
667 
382 


1,719 

715 

1,443 


2.274 

889 

2h436 


1.847 

741 

2.317 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1.166 

-476 

9 


-453 

1h£95 

-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 
839 

40 
48 


29 

232 
-29 

41 


-2 

125 

41 

33 


-13 

230 

-40 

1 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 
73 
152 


-246 

100 
1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 
17 

191 


-28 

17 
183 


-30 

12 

191 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 

1h411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


e 

532 
1,455 


7 

195 

3.066 


6 

1&4 

1.845 




-314 



486 



371 



1.665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-158 


1.226 

789 



1,293 



17.683 25,841 22.406 12.461 10,523 6,471 IOhIIO 9.738 



17,134 12.137 



6.272 13.626 12.199 



4.579 



-926 



-399 



418 



584 



2.163 



785 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Fe^d grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat productG 
Total food grains 

Wheat 
Ric9 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Paantits 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expensa 3/ 
Interest expendilure 
Deport programs 4/ 
1989/92 Dtsasler/Tree/ 
livestock ass^Gtance 
Other 

Totat 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loans (net) 
DirectpayTrients5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Oteaster 
Total direct payments 

1988-92 crop disaster 
Emergency hvesiockAree/ 

forage atetstance 
Purcha&es {net) 
Producer storage 
payrmnts 
Procassing. storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Fiscal 19Sfl wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-Ume advance appropriaiion of $126,108,000. which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. £/ Approximately $1.5 billion in benefits to farmer « ur^der the Disaster Asst stance Act of 1989 were 
paid in genei ic cartificates & were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does no* mclude CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Quarentee Program, Direct Export Credit Program. CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager . Market Promotion Program, 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program. & Dairy Export incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes payment-in-kind m fiscal 83-85 1 generic certificates in fiscal eS-93. E • fcstimatsd m the 
fiscal 1994 Budgetwhichwasreleased April 8, 1993 based on November 1992 supply 1 demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess 
of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of lunds). 



e,302 


6.166 


4.833 


3,971 


5.798 


4.178 


e.224 


5.491 


8.813 


7.009 


1.525 


e4 


3a2 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


2eo 


168 


189 


96 


2 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


214 


390 


43S 














D 








140 


200 


175 











6 


4 

















7.fl27 


6.746 


5^62 


4.245 


e,oii 


4.370 


6.341 


5,847 


9.403 


7.622 














3.386 


2/ 5 


e 


960 


1.137 














31 


533 


156 


115 


94 


89 





1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1h131 


116 


-48 


646 


321 


335 


298 


329 


465 


832 


65a 


174 


185 


1 


14 


19 


67 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


6&9 


317 


394 


185 


13S 


128 


346 


457 


£35 


614 


620 


618 


625 


6 


7 


6 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


032 


745 


532 


195 


164 


134 


102 


27e 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1,455 


3.066 


1,845 


-648 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


86 


-260 


565 


1,222 



17.683 25.841 22.408 12,461 10.523 6.471 10,1 lO 9.738 17,134 12J37 



Information contact: Richard PazdalsW (202) 720-5148. 
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Table 36.— Food Expenditures 







Annual 






1993 




I993yoar-to-data 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


$ billion 


June 9 


Apr 


May P 


JuneP 


Sales 1/ 

Off-pramlse use 2/ 
Meals J[ snacks 3/ 


298.1 
225.3 


310.9 
232.6 


319.0 
242.1 


26.8 

;2M 


27.7 
21 7 

1d92S billion 


273 

21J 


103.8' 
79.3 


131.5 
101.0 


15S.S 
122.9 


Sales 1/ 

Off'-pramis^ use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


308.3 

237.6 


313.2 

237.3 


318.9 
242.0 


26.2 
20.8 


27.0 
21.4 


26 .S 
21.5 


101.5 
78.3 


128.5 
99.7 


155.3 
121.2 



Percent chango from year eaHier {$ bil.) 



>a1as 1/ 

Of ^-premise use 2/ 


8.9 


4.3 


2.6 


2.8 


T.6 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


Meals & snacks 3^ 


7,2 


3a 


4.1 


7.0 


3.4 


8.7 


2,6 


2.8 


3.S 



Percent change from ye af sari ier (1992 $ bil, J 



Salae 1/ 

Otf'-prem^so u&d 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



2.3 
2.4 



IB 
-0.1 



t.B 
2.0 



0.9 
5 1 



-1.7 
1.6 



-0 2 

e.s 



-0.1 
0.8 



-0.4 

ro 



-0 4 
1.8 



3/ Excludes 



1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not s«asorialiy adjusted 2/ Excludes donatiOfis& home production, 
donation*, child nuiriiion subsidies, & meal& lurnishad to employees, patients, & inmates. P = preliminary. 

NOTE' Thi6 tabfe diffars from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PC E). table 2, lor several reasons: (1) this series includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages & pat (ood which are included In PCE: {2} thU seriei ii not saasonally adjusted, wharaas PCE IsseasonalW 
adjusted at annual rates: (3) this series report* sales only, but PCE incJude a food produced 4. consumed on farms* food furnished to 
employees; (4) this series Includes aJI sales of meats & snacks. PCE includes only purchases lising personaJ funds, axctuding business 
travel i entartainment. For a more complete discussion of the differenceSn sea 'DeveJoprng an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sectorn" Agr. Ecoo. Rpt, No, 575. Aug 1987. 



Information contact: Aldan Manchester (202) 219-0880. 
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Transportation 



Table 37.-Rail Rates; Grain & fruit- Vegetable Stilpments 





Ai^nuaF 






1992 






1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Jar> 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 

ioa.1 


109.9 
111.1 
111.4 
108.7 


110.0 
110.3 
110.5 
109.4 


110.3 
113.4 
114.4 
108.7 


110.5 
113.4 
114.4 
10&.7 


110.4 P 
113.0 P 
113,9 P 
108.7 P 


110.6 P 
113,5 P 
114.5 P 
108.9 P 


110.6 P 

113.5 P 
114,5P 

108.8 P 


110.6P 
113,3 P 

114.2 P 
108.7 p 


£7.6 
3.8 


2G.6 
3.3 


27.3 
3.4 


20.6 
4.1 


29.7 P 
2.9 


29.6 P 

2.0 


307 P 
1.7 


30.1 P 
3.0 


£8.0 P 
2.5 


247 
3.7 


1.3 
2.3 

41.5 


1.5 

2.1 

41 9 


1.6 

2.G 

44.0 


2.3 

3.5 
55.7 


M 

3.0 

4M 


1,4 

2.5 

40.8 


1.4 
2.2 

39.1 


1.6 

£.8 

44.0 


1.4 

2.0 

43.2 


1.9 

3.0 

57.2 



Rail freight rats k^daxit 
(Dad §84*100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grftln 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadlngs (1 ,000 caf s) 2/ 

Bargo fit^ipmonts (mil. ton) 3/ 
Ffash fruit & V«9atabl9 shipments 4/ 5i 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rair[Tnil. cwt} 

Truck (mil, cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
f^auling produce 4/ 
Float oparation (cts^mite) 

1/ Department of Labof. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Waekiy average : from Association of American Railroads, 3/ Shipments on Illinois 1 Mississippi waterwaya. 
U.S. Corpi of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketirig Servico, l/SDA. 5/ Praliminwydala for 1993. P « preliminary. —- not available. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202)219-0840. 



130.5 



126,5 



124.1 



123.8 



125,1 



127.0 



127.0 



127.0 



127.0 



127.3 



!r!dic— tof^ of Fcim PfO'^'^^^Wity 



Table 38,-lndexes 


of farm Production. 


Input Use & Productivitv ^ 










^9^2 


isaa 


1984 


1965 


I9a6 


1967 


i9a6 


1969 


1990 


T991 21 
















1977-100 












Farm outpul 


lie 


9fi 


112 


lift 


111 


\ltf 


102 


114 


110 


120 




Alf Liv«£(ooK Produci« 3/ 


107 


10« 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


119 


119 




Mval «nimati 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 




Dairy pfOducts 


no 


114 


no 


n7 


116 


116 


116 


117 


120 


121 




Poultry & oggi 


119 


120 


123 


12a 


133 


144 


14a 


1S3 


182 


16a 




All crop* 4/ 


117 


«a 


111 


11ft 


109 


108 


02 


107 


114 


111 




Ffled grain* 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 




Hft/Afofage 


109 


AOO 


107 


106 


106 


102 


69 


101 


102 


103 




Food grains 


13a 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 




Sugar cropi 


efi 


03 


9S 


97 


106 


111 


105 


t05 


107 


112 




Ccrtton 


15 


£S 


01 


04 


69 


103 


107 


66 


109 


^^2 




Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


61 


83 


62 


72 


71 


84 


67 




OIJ Cfopi 


121 


01 


ioe 


117 


no 


106 


60 


106 


107 


114 




Cropland used lor crOpB 


101 


K 


90 


99 


94 


aa 


67 


90 


90 


89 




Crop pfOductJon per «cra 


lie 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


ioe 


119 


127 


125 




F«rm inpul Si 


fil 


m 


95 


91 


69 


69 


67 


67 


68 


- 




fatm F««l *|]4fi« 


^lOZ 


101 


99 


97 


96 , 


95 


94 


93 


93 


~~^ 




M«haniC*l powtr & machinery 


i9 


ao 


SS 


ao 


77 ' 


74 


74 


73 


^1 


^ — 




AgMCuttural ch«mlCalB 


na 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


116 


122 


^~ 




Fa*d. wtd. 4 inwitock 
























purch*»*i 


107 


103 


t03 


102 


109 


116 


Til 


n3 


.1^13 


^~ 




F*rni outpul par unit of Input 


ns 


100 


iie 


129 


124, 


-124 


116 


130 


135 


— 




Ouiput per hour of labor 
























Farms/ 


ne 


fl9 


121 


139 


139 


1J2 


135 


147 


142 


~* 




Ncsnlanm 7/ 


QQ 


lOfl 


105 


106 


ioa 


109 


111 


112 


111 


— 





1/ For hiBtOffct) data i lr>dvKv«. mo Economic Indicrtwt of the Farm Saclor: Production A Emclency StaUitkB. lOae ECIFS W Z( PreriminBry 
IndeXAH for 1991 based on Crop Production: 1991 Summary, rsleassd In January 1992. & unpublished data Irom the Agricullur«( Staitrtica aoarO, 
NASS. 3/ Gfosa livestock production Includes minor iTwatock prodjcta nol Included in ihe separate groups shown, II cannot b* added to Btose crop 
production U> computo farm outpuL 4/ Gro^s crop production include* some mlsc#IEanvoua crop* not *n the **parate groups shown. 
It cannot be added lo grow livostock producrion locomPut* fartrr output. 51 inc!ud#s «tft«r Items not InCludod in the Mparale groupa shown. 
6/ Econonvic i=!es«arch Service. 7/Suroau or Labor Statistics. — ^ notavaiiablfi. 

Information contact; Eldon Beil (202) 219-0432. 
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Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^' 
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Commodity 



1985 



1966 



1987 



1966 



19S9 



1990 



I99t 



1992 P 













Pounds 








Red meats 2/3M/ 


124.9 


122 2 


1174 


1195 


115.9 


112.4 


111,9 


114.1 


B&ef 


74.6 


74.4 


69.6 


68.6 


65 4 


64.0 


63.1 


62.6 


Veal 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1 1 


1.0 


0.9 


0,8 


0.8 


Lamb & mutton 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1 1 


1.1 


1,1 


1.0 


Pork 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


46,9 


49,5 


Poultry 2/3/4/ 


45.2 


47.1 


50 7 


51.7 


53.6 


55.9 


58.0 


60.0 


Chicken 


36.1 


37,0 


39,1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.1 


43.9 


45,9 


Turkey 
Fish& shellfish 3/ 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


14 2 


15,0 


15,4 


16.1 


15.1 


156 


15.0 


14.fi 


-^ 


Eggs 4/ 


32.7 


32.5 


32.5 


31.5 


30.2 


29 9 


29 6 


30.0 


Dairy products 


















Cheese {excluding cottage) 2/5/ 


22^ 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24.7 


24.9 


26,0 


American 


12 2 


12.1 


12 A 


11 5 


11.0 


11.2 


11,1 


11.3 


Italian 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


85 


9.0 


9.4 


*- 


Other Cheese 6/ 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4,6 


— 


Cottage cheese 


4.1 


4.1 


39 


3,9 


36 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


Beverage milks 2/ 


229.7 


228.6 


£26.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221.7 


221 5 


— 


Fluid whole milk 7/ 


123 4 


116.5 


111 9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.5 


— 


Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 


93.7 


98.6 


100,6 


100.5 


106 5 


108.4 


110.1 


— 


Fluid skim milk 


126 


13.5 


14.0 


16 1 


20.2 


22 9 


23.8 


— 


Fluid cream products 9/ \ 


6.7 


70 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


— 


Yogurt (excluding frozen) 


^.1 


4.4 


4.4 


47 


4.3 


4.1 


4,3 


— 


Ice Cream 


18,1 


18.4 


18,4 


17.3 


161 


15.8 


16.3 


16.4 


Ice milk 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


80 


8.4 


77 


7,4 


7.1 


Frozen yogurt 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.S 


3.5 


3,1 


All dairy products, milk 


















eQuivalent. mttkfet basis 10/ 


593.8 


591.5 


601.3 


5SE.9 


565 2 


571.3 


565.3 


563.8 


Fats & oils — Total fat content 


6^.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63 


60.4 


62 2 


63,5 


65 6 


Gutter & margarine (product weight) 


15.7 


16,0 


15.2 


14.8 


146 


15.3 


14.8 


15.2 


Shortening 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21 5 


21.5 


22.2 


22.4 


22.4 


Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 


3.7 


3.5 


2,7 


2,6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.1 


Sated & cooking oils 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24 2 


25.2 


26 6 


Fresh fruits 11/ 


86.8 


93.1 


97,5 


97.4 


98 8 


92.6 


90.6 


— 


Canned frui! 12/ 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.4 


13.4 


12.3 


— 


Drie]d fruit 


29 


2.6 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 


— 


Frozen fruit 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.6 


4.3 


3,9 


— 


Selected fruit juices 13/ 


66,9 


65.0 


69.7 


64 9 


67 6 


56.9 


64.1 




Vegetables 11/ 
Fresh 


















100 7 


99,3 


105.B 


109 7 


1129 


110.9 


106.0 


106.1 


Canning 


67.8 


87.9 


87.6 


83.5 


90.7 


93 4 


94 3 


93 9 


Freezing 


17.1 


15,6 


16.8 


18,3 


17,8 


18.3 


19.3 


17.5 


Potatoes, all 11/ 


122.5 


125.8 


125.8 


122.3 


127.4 


127 8 


130,6 


132.6 


Sweetpotaloes 11/ 


54 


4.4 


4.4 


4 1 


4 1 


4.6 


4.0 


4.2 


Peanuts (shelled) 


6.3 


64 


6 4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.0 


65 


64 


Tree nuts (shelled) 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2,3 


2,3 


2.5 


2.5 


— 


Flour & cereal products 14/ 


1S6.1 


162.1 


170 8 


173.7 


175.5 


183.5 


185 4 


187.0 


Wheat flour 


124.7 


125.7 


130.0 


130,0 


129.6 


135 8 


136.5 


138.3 


Rice (milled basis) 


90 


11.6 


14 


143 


152 


16.2 


16.8 


16.6 


Caloric sweetenersl5/ 


131.3 


129.6 


133 7 


135.1 


137.3 


140 7 


141,7 


143.3 


Coffee (green bean equiv) 
Cocoa (chocolate iiquor equiv.) 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


9,8 


10,1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


3.7 


3.8 


38 


38 


4.0 


43 


46 


4.6 



1/ln pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents tptaf supply minus exports, rionfood use, lending 
stocks. Calendar-yeaf data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice, whic are on crop -year basis. 2/ Total may not add due to 
rounding. 3/ Bonefess. trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cook chicken going to pet food as well as 
eome water leakage that occures when chicken is cut up before packaging, 4/ Exlcudes shipments to the U.S. terntories. 5/ Natural 
equivalent of cheese & Cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscetlaneous cheese not shown separately 6/ Includes Swiss. Brick. 
Munster. creamn isfeufchatel, Blue. Gorgonzola, Edam, &Gouda. 7/ Plain & flavored. 8/ Plain A riavpredi buttermilk, 9/ Heavy cream, 
iig^t creamn half &hatr,& sour cream & dip. 10/ Includes condensed & evaporated mi Ek & dry milk products. 11/ Farm weight. 
1 2/ Excludes pinapples & berries. 1 3/ Smgie strength equivalent. 14/ Includes rye. corn, oat, & bafley products. Excludes quantities 
used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners, Afuel, 15/Dry weight equivalent —not available, P = Preliminary. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202)219-0862 
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